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THE GREELEY PILL: 


MIXED AT CINCINNATI, AND TAKEN AT 
BALTIMORE JULY 10, 1872. 
[See Double-page Illustration in our last Number.] 
Am—The Misiletoe Bough. 
Turre was an old doctor that wore a white hat; 
He made pills of Tree Love and Free Farms and 
all that; 
Patent pills %. pig-iron and copper and wool, 
And expe led to cure Free Trade with ‘em, the fool. 
And, first to be seen, like a quack at a fair, 
This Vhappaquack mounted an editor’s chair, 
With one pant in one boot, and he sung but one tune, 
That the pill for all ill was his daily Tribune. 
Oh, the Tribune old pill! 
Oh, the Greeley old pill! 


Then he politics tried, and sought as Republican 
To feed at the public crib, drink from the public can. 
Bill Seward and Weed took him in as a partner, 
But the share that pil! brought wasn’t what he was 
arter; 
For the fee that he sought was an office of trust, 
To be of the upper political crust. 
For this he called all Southern Democrats knaves, 
And be hated them more than he loved their poor 
slaves. 
Oh, the political pill! 
Oh, the Greeley old pill! 


So he cut the concern, and to farming he went: 
What he knew about farming wasn’t worth a red cent. 
he grew broom-corn to get the broom-handles for 
lumber ; 
He planted a cow, and he milked a cow-cumber. 
But although in his farming things looked rather 
mixed, 
He in politics soon got himself snugly fixed 
By not knowing, when Tammany Rings were in vogue, 
A Republican saint from a Tammany rogue. 
Oh, the farming old pill! 
Oh, the Greeley old pill! 


When the plague of secession broke out this quack 
cried, 
* Oh, this plague may kill some one; the Union must 
slide.” 
So the Democrats said, ‘‘ You’re the doctor we want; 
Doctor Lincoln we killed, but our death is this Grant. 
His practice with Ku-Klux is thorough and bold, 
And he leaves the big rebels all out in the cold. 
Help, Tammany friends in Republican ranks! 
Come, Greeley, Doolittle! We'll take even Banks.” 
Oh, the Tajmmany pill! 
Oh, the Greeley old pill! 


Then Seymour and Belmont and honest Bill Tweed, 
Schurz, Sumner, and sore-headed Fenton, agreed 
To follow the war-path no more, but instead 
To bury the hatchet—in Doctor Grant’s head; 
And while dying Democracy’s blood was yet warm 
Let Greeley prescribe his new pill called Reform: 
Reform poor Democracy up on her feet; 
Reform himself into good Doctor Grant's seat. 

Oh, the reforming old pill! 

Oh, the*Greeley old pill! 


Democracy lay on her Baltimore bed, 
No mortal could tell whether living or dead. 
Doctor Greeley appeared, and said, ‘‘ My dear friend, 
My ends will be served by postponing your end. 
Just settle your stomach to settle my bill, 
And take me down quickly, for 7 am the pill.” 
Belmont shuts her eyes, and one Burr holds her nose; 
A gasp opens her mouth, and down Greeley goes. 
Oh, that Baltimore pill! 
Oh, that Greeley old pill! 


Now Greeley is swallowed, the question must be, 
How with such a weak stomach the pill will agree. 
With a patient so sick such a pill can not fail 
To agree just as Jonah agreed with the whale. 
With griping and groaning, and groaning again, 
Shel bear it because she must bear it, and then, 
The last effort of nature, the last of her will, 
In November she'll throw up the old Greeley pill. 
Oh, that Baltimore pill! 
Oh, the Greeley old pill! 
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THE CAMPAIGN. 


\HE activity of the Presidential campaign 
is now at its height. The whole argu- 
ment upon both sides has been submitted to 
the country, and there remains only the nec- 
essary repetition and appeal. The only nov- 
elty will be new slanders, and of those there 
will apparently be no lack. Indeed, every 
sincere friend of the Administration, every 
man who comprehends the enormous risk 
of surrendering the government to a party 
which comprises all the most perilous ele- 
ments in the country—a party to which Mr. 
GREELEY says that the most dangerous 
classes naturally attach themselves—sees 
that the Administration is not seriously as- 
sailed upon its policy or success, but almost 
exclusively upon personal grounds. 

The friends of the President, or his man- 
ners, or the probable scope of his informa- 
tion, or his tastes, are offensive to somebody. 
He has appointed a relation to office, or he 
accepted a house after the war. Somebody 
thinks that he merely pretends an interest 





in the reform of the civil service. He has 
bought land under questionable circum- 
stances, and somebody would like to know 
about this stock or that investment. Some- 
body anonymously asserts that in “ RiNGo’s 
banking house in Mexico, Missouri,” he de- 
clared that he would have fought for slav- 
ery if he had only understood the situation. 
Somebody else heard Mr. WILSON agree that 
he was a confirmed inebriate. Then a great 
Senator tells us that he “gobbles gossip” 
and quarrels, but does not say with whom. 
He is also pretentious, although those who 
see him most nearly have not discovered it. 
Ascending a little in the scale of slander, 
the President is a gloomy despot, a C&saR, 
a trampler upon the rights of human nature 
—as LINCOLN used to be a gorrilla, an ape, 
and a third-rate lawyer. 

* Then, leaving him for a moment, we are 
assured that his supporters are bought. The 
oftice-holders—those nameless creatures in 
human form whose essential worthlessness 
is well known to the office-seekers—are his 
chief friends. Nobody else favors him. Mr. 
FENTON thinks he is a very poor President, 
and General COCHRANE will despair of po- 
litical purity if the Democratic party does 
not succeed. Mr. FERNANDO WoOoD, also, 
announces that all good men are united 
upon GREELEY and Brown; and the worst 
henchmen of the old Tammany Ring were 
the first to salute the prospect of reform 
which was disclosed by the nomination of 
Mr. GREELEY. Besides, all those gentlemen 
whom Mr. Oakes AMES bought with his 
Credit Mobilier stock, they are knaves, and 
they are all zealous for the President. Such 
swindlers as BOUTWELL and DAaWEs and 
HENRY WILSON, who is notoriously oppress- 
ively rich, and the dishonest GARFIELD, and 
PATTERSON of New Hampshire—what could 
be expected of them but that they would 
support the President, although they know 
him to be that monster of ignorance and in- 
competence which those patriots, PEMBER- 
TON and LEE, long ago discovered ? 

This is the character of the campaign 
against the Administration. For its great 
success, its plain results, can not be denied. 
The crowning proof of them is the horrible 
extremity of the Democratic party, which 
desperately attempts to steal success by 
adopting a candidate and a platform pre- 
sented by those who had been its political 
opponents. Now if the Administration had 
failed, a personal campaign might be suc- 
cessful. If the debt had increased or been 
but slowly removed; if economy had been 
despised ; if equal rights had been neglect- 
ed; if the Ku-Klux had not been restrained ; 
‘if foreign difficulties had grown into war; if 
industry had languished ; if there had been 
financial distress; if there had been want of 
confidence and consequent instability ; if, in 
a word, instead of unprecedented prosperity 
and general contentment, there had been in- 
security and apprehension, then a simple 
cry would have sufficed. Nepotism, or Cx- 
sarism, or Grantism, or syllogism, or rheu- 
matism would have been enough. Off with 
hishead! A change at any cost! After the 
panic and crash of 1837 Mr. VAN BUREN’s 
gold spoons were enough. Mr. OGLE—we 
think that was his name—did more to throw 
out VAN BUREN than WEBSTER or CLay. It 
was not then a CasaR in the White House. 
It was a SARDANAPALUS, and out he went. 

Now the speeches of Senator CONKLING 
and of Governor JEWELL at the Cooper In- 
stitute, with many others, have shown how 
false the personal scandals about the Presi- 
dent are. He, meanwhile, has kept the even 
tenor of his way, and those who know how 
faithful and honorable a man he is have 
watched to see whether in the midst of the 
actual results of his administration his fel- 
low-citizens would permit the great party 
of freedom and of the war to be swept from 
power by the falsehoods told of him. Every 
one of them has been amply answered. The 
discussion has been constantly brought back 
to the vital point—is the welfare of the 
country, are the rights and interests of all 
sections and of all citizens, more secure in 
the hands of the Democratic party with its 
Republican recruits than with the Repub- 
licans? This is the point which, when 
clearly seen, is so conclusive of the whole 
debate that the Democrats and their al- 
lies seek persistently to obscure it. Yes, 
they say, the debt is reduced, but GRANT 
loiters by the sea. Yes, there is immense 
saving in the collection of the revenue, but 
Mr. Casey is still Collector at New Orleans. 
Yes, there is general confidence and indus- 
trial prosperity, but didn’t Mr. JoNEs give 
the President a lot of land, for which he was 
made minfster to Belgium? Yes,.we have 
honorable peace with all the world, and the 
English thorn is extracted, but there’s that 
Seneca stone. Yes, the equal rights of all 
American citizens are protected at home as 
well as abroad, but the President “ gobbles 
gossip.” 

A more melancholy and degrading cam- 
paign was never known than that against 
the Administration, It is the expiring ef- 





fort of one of the most powerful and most 
pernicious political parties ever known—a 
party whose final disorganization will be a 
victary for civilization. 








THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 


THE prompt action of the Geneva Tribunal, 
and its award of “a lump sum” to the Unit- 
ed States, is a subject of more than national 
congratulation. From the beginning of the 
negotiation the real interest has been the 
practicability of settling by arbitration so 
serious a dispute, involving such excited and 
angry feelings, as that between the United 
States and England. There was undoubt- 
edly a want of clear mutual understanding 
among the negotiators as to the indirect 
claims; and there was practically a compro- 
mise in the manner in which that point was 
finally settled by the Tribunal. England 
declared that she would not appear at Ge- 
neva unless we withdrew those claims. We 
stated that we would leave to the Tribunal 
the decision whether they were admissible. 
The result was that the Tribunal, as it were 
in chambers, or semi-oflicially, said that they 
could not be entertained. Each power ac- 
cepted, as it should have done, this practical 
solution of the embarrassment, and the ques- 
tion of negligence and damages then pro- 
ceeded to debate. During all the prelimi- 
nary discussion in the English and American 
press and by the two Governments of the 
“indirect claims” there was a great deal of 
misunderstanding and confusion, and a great 
deal of the rhetoric of national pride. The 
point is now happily settled, and need not 
be reconsidered. 

In acquiescing in the arbitration the Unit- 
ed States have always said that their object 
was not so much pecuniary damages, which 
is 4 merely national and selfish gain, as the 
determination of rules of international law 
and the great precedent of arbitration, both 
of which are gains for civilization. But all 
three results have been accomplished. The 
arbitration has been prompt and complete, 
and conducted with a conspicuous dignity 
which has commanded the attention of all 
civilized stages. The neutrality rules of the 
treaty have been confirmed by the success 
of the méthod prescribed by the treaty, and 
the pecuniary award, rendered without long 
delay or reference to assessors, is as large as 
was probably expected. It is impossible that 
in so great a transaction there should not be 
quibbles and cavils of hostile criticism. But 
every patriotic American must profoundly 
rejoice that so menacing a difficulty has been 
so happily settled, and that the President 
who as general honorably and uncondition- 
ally ended the war in the field should have 
adjusted by peaceful arbitration, furnishing 
a precedent against war for all nations, the 
chief foreign complication which survived 
the struggle. 

There is indirectly in the decision of the 
Tribunal a justificatiog of American diplo- 
macy, which is, of course, very agreeable to 
the country, and is a personal triumph to 
the diplomatists. We mean that the Geneva 
decision in regard to the Alabama confirms 
the various positions taken by Mr. CHARLES 
Francis ADAMS, when United States minis- 
ter in London, in his correspondence with 
Lord RussELL. He contended that the Brit- 
ish Government failed to use due diligence in 
the performance of its neutral obligations; 
that notwithstanding the official representa- 
tions of the agents of the United States, it 
omitted to prevent the building of the ships, 
and issued its orders of detention too late to 
be effective, while the admission of the ship, 
to British colonial ports was a continuance 
of the offense. Four of the five arbitrators 
agree in this statement; the English arbi- 
trator, Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN, declines 
to accept their reasons, but offers his own, 
which at this writing we have not seen. 
But the text of the decision shows that in 
the cases of the Alabama and Florida the Tri- 
bunal is of opinion that England violated 
her neutrality. Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN 
probably alleges that she did not, as the 
London Times declares. But the decision 
speaks for itself. 

We rejoice especially, however, in the fact 
of the arbitration. It is a great precedent 
established. There have, indeed, been a 
great many international references to peace- 
ful settlement. But there has been none of 
the magnitude of this, and of the peculiar ir- 
ritatien of feeling which attended it. The 
quarrel is: settled, so far as such a difference 
ean ever be settled. No arbitration and no 
war can remove national feeling or jealousy. 
Ag the younger branch of the English race, 
there will be always the advantage and the 
disadvantage of a common family relation 
between the countries. It is that which 
makes such a settlement as this both more 
imperative and more difficult. In the midst 
of a hot Presidential contest we must ex- 
pect, of course, to hear from the enemies of 
the Administration that it has sacrificed the 
honor, the glory, and the happiness of the 
American name. We must resign ourselves 





to learn that the cowardly President has 
truckled to the English lion, and that the 
American negotiators were outwitted in 
Washington, and the American counsel suc- 
cessfully browbeaten at Geneva. Then what 
ravishing pictures we shall have of what 
might have been! Had the Democratic par- 
ty but had the management of this business, 
how the Democratic President GREELEY 
would have put a ring through the nose of 
the awful lion that frightens poor GRANT, 
and have taught him “to roar you as gently 
as any sucking dove!” Let us, however, 
leave something to the imagination. That 
is a spectacle which we shall never see. 


THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE nomination of Mr. SUMNER for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts by the Democrats 
was both cruel and absurd. It was cruel, 
because, had he accepted, the party which 
has always hated him would have had the 
sweet revenge of withdrawing him from th8 
Senate of the United States, where he has 
always opposed their principles and policy, 
and of humiliating him by exposing him to 
overwhelming defeat from his truest polit- 
ical friends. It was absurd, because he 
knew, and the country knew, that not one 
distinctive act or principle of his political 
life was approved by the party which offered 
him the nomination, and that the only ob- 
ject in offering it was to try to destroy the 
party which is the hope of continued liberty, 
progress, and peace inthe Union. Had there 
been a new party formed, the case would be 
different. But the nomination was part of 
a scheme not to organize and develop a new 
party, but, under false pretenses, to restore 
the Democratic party. It was a bit of the 
Baltimore game—the nomination of a Re- 
publican as a blind. How mere a blind, how 
thin a mask, Maine and Vermont show. In 
the Democratic party the “ liberal” drop 
that was formerly Republican is not large 
enough even to color it or to flavor it. It is 
absorbed without a trace. 

“Do you fear to be swallowed up by that 
old Democratic party ?” asked Mr. ScHURzZ, 
in St. Louis. “ Why, it has itself been swal- 
lowed up by this new era.” That is the des- 
perate theory of the gentlemen who were 
confounded and betrayed by the Cincinnati 
movement. It has been their fatal error 
from the first. They played a game which 
they did not understand, and sharpers have 
outwitted them. Mr. SUMNER himself was 
entreated by those sharpers. But he resist- 
ed. Then he made his speech against the 
President. He opposed himself to the evi- 
dent conviction and wish of his party, and 
asserted that the nomination of General 
GRANT would show that the Republican 
party was false and rotten. The response 
was renomination by the acclamation of the 
party every where. That renomination was 
a party reproof which Mr. SUMNER felt. His 
course was then hard but inevitable. He 
had declared that the renomination of the 
President would release every Republican 
from party allegiance, and he had depicted 
General GRANT as a monster whose re-elec- 
tion must be defeated at every cost. He 
had, therefore, to pronounce for Mr. GREE- 
LEY, and make the best of it. It was the 
severest struggle of his life. But his old 
enemies had no pity, and they nominated 
him as the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts! Happily Mr. Sum- 
NER is in Europe. 











MR. BOUTWELL AND THE OAKES 
AMES STORY. 


Lone before this paper is issued the ex- 
planation of Mr. OAKES AMEs, in regard to 
the alleged bribery by him of some of the 
most honorable public men in the country, 
will be universally known. But it should 
teach every body the worthlessness of such 
charges against men who have lived for 
years in full public view without stain of 


‘any kind. Mr. AMEs says: 


“T now reiterate and reaffirm the statement, with 
the further declaration that I never gave a share of 
stock of that or any other company, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any member of Congress.... The list of 
names given by M‘Cooms, as indorsed on my letter 
and published, was written by himself, as he stated 
when under oath at the hearing in Pennsylvania. He 
had no authority from me for making any such state- 
ment,” 


Mr. Ames farther says that all the legis- 
lation in aid of the Pacific Railroad, for 
which the bribes were said to have been 
given, occurred years before these alleged 
transactions. 

As we state elsewhere, it is upon such 
stories that the GREELEY movement depends 
to overthrow the Administration. This cal- 
umny is part of the desperate effort to prove 
the President and his friends knaves. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. BoOUTWELL, is 
one of the names that appeared among those 
who were bribed. Now there was never a 
more honest man in public or private life in 
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this country than Mr. BouUTWELL. The tra- 
ditional Republican plainness and integrity 
mark his whole character and career, He 
has the tastes, the training, the experience, 
and the temperament of a public man. 
Strictly “a temperance man,” he lives with 
a simplicity that would have charmed old 
SAMUEL ADAMS. It has been the habit of 
his life always to live upon the salary of his 
office, and to save his separate earnings ; 
and faithful adherence to this resolution has 
made him truly independent. 

When he was Governor of Massachusetts 
he was a thrifty country merchant at Gro- 
ton. During the sessions of the Legislature 
he was in his office at the State-house, in 
Boston, during the proper hours, and return- 
ed at the close of the day to superintend his 
business. His honesty, fidelity, and sobri- 
ety were gradualiy rewarded with a modest 
competence; but the simple habit of his life 
was unchanged. It continues to this day. 
He is the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
financial minister of one of the great powers 
upon the globe; but he lives in the plainest 
way, and his cordial, direct, and frank man- 
ner reveals the upright and modest man. 
Probably there was no man of the least in- 
telligence, if, indeed, there was any person 
whatsoever, who believed that Mr. Bout- 
WELL had been bribed, or that any thing in 
his conduct required explanation as to its 
integrity. 

Least of all did those who published the 
story believe it. But it is illustrative of the 
hollowness and insincerity of the GREELEY 
campaign. It is like the quotation of Mr. 
TRUMBULL from the Civil Service Report, 
which, he says, alleges that a quarter of the 
revenue is lost every year by the corruption 
and incompetence of the Administration. 
Mr. TRUMBULL does not believe it, nor pro- 
fess to believe it. He only tries to make 
others believe it by pointing to the report, 
and asking if the President’s friends are not 
to be trusted upon such a point, although he 
knows precisely the scope of the report and 
the exact significance of the quotation. The 
prospects of “ Purity, Honesty, and Reform” 
from the coalition of Democrats and GREE- 
LEY men do not appear to be encouraging. 





MUD AS AN ARGUMENT. 

WE speak elsewhere of the slanders of 
thiscampaign. There is astorm of the most 
reckless falsehoods, incessantly repeated a.t- 
er the most constant exposure. But the 
spirit in which they are told is one that does 
not care for the truth. Aiming to wound, it 
is indifferent to every thing else. Nothing 
illustrates this spirit better than the story 
about the Credit Mobilier which was leveled 
at the Republican candidate for the Vice- 
Presidency and some of the most eminent 
Republicans in Congress. They were charged 
with having received money, directly or in- 
directly, to favor certain legislation. The 
charge needed no answer. Their characters 
were their sufficient defense. But they nev- 
ertheless made a formal, explicit denial. 
The GREELEY papers thereupon told them 
that it was not enough. They must prove 
that they told the trath. They were evading. 
In fine, they were guilty, and they need not 
try to deny it. Nothing could be baser, noth- 
ing more degrading, than such journalism. 

So with the story of General GRaNnT’s 
drunkenness. Senator WILSON was quoted 
as the authority. He instantly and un- 
equivocally denied that he had ever said 
that he had seen the President intoxicated, or 
that he believed him to have been so, but he 
did say that he regretted that he was not a 
total abstinent. And thereupon the GREE- 
LEY press declared that Senator WILSON ad- 
mitted that the President was a drunkard. 
Of course the editors who had read his let- 
ter knew that he had said exactly the op- 
posite, and that the object of his letter was 
to deny the story. 

Mr. R. H. Dana, Jun., of Boston, was al- 
leged to have received money for the de- 
fense of colored men claimed as fugitive 
slaves under the cruel and infamous bill 
passed by those who are now trying to elect 
Mr. GREELEY, and who are very anxious to 
have a chance to-protect the new rights of 
the late slaves. We knew that the charge 
was false, and said so. Mr. EpMUND QuINCY 
wrote to the New York Tribune, denying the 
truth of the story, and stating that Mr. Dana 
did, of course, receive a fee, which was cer- 
tainly not large, for his defense of “the 
SHADRACH rescuers,” who were no more fu- 
gitive slaves than the editors of the Tribune 
and World. 

There’.pon a correspondent of the World, 
who had made the statement on which the 
charge was based, ‘kays that he only said 
that Mr. Dana “received a fee for his serv- 
ices in the cause of freedom,” and that Mr. 
Quincy confirms the truth of his assertion. 
He asserts that what he meant to say was 
that Mr. Dana received payment as a law- 
yer “from the scanty treasury of the Ab- 
olitionists......those true and disinterested 
friends” of the slave. Now Mr, Epmunp 


lic. 





QUINCY was one of that very group, and he 
thinks that Mr. Dana, in the case of the 
rescuers, did what he should have done, 

But that is not the question. Mr. DANA 
was charged with receiving money for de- 
fending fugitive slaves. This correspond- 
ent calls himself “an old org.”—an original, 
old organization, Garrisonian Abolitionist. 
He ought to know, therefore, that the es- 
sence of a statement lies in its moral inten- 
tion, When he said that Mr. Dana received 
a fee for services in the cause of freedom, he 
meant to brand him, or he was willing that 
he should be branded, as a man who had 
been paid for defending fugitives. If he did 
not—if he meant only that Mr. Dana was 
paid for his professional services in the res- 
cue trials, in which no fugitive slaves were 
defended, and received a fee, as Mr. EVARTS 
did for his services in the LEMMON case 
against Mr. O’Conor—why cid he permit 
the assertion to be made, upon the authority 
of his statement, that Mr. Dana was paid for 
defending fugitives? His silence interprets 
his intention. The publication of Mr. QUIN- 
cy’s letter was delayed in the Tribune office, 
unintentionally, as it alleges, for a fortnight. 
But “Old Org.” did nothing to correct the 
slander which was based upon his state- 
ment, and when the letter was published, 
“Old Org.” cries, “ Just what I said!” TLat 
is a morality which he did not learn in the 
old organization. 

It is this reckless licentiousness of the 
press which is one of the most powerful foes 
of political morality in this country. Men 
may be very able and very patriotic and 
very willing to serve the state upon fair 
conditions. They may be perfectly willing 
to encounter opposition to their opinions and 
arguments and policies. But few men care 
to expose themselves to the most malignant 
and ingenious falsehood. A man who is 
highly successful in his profession, and uni- 
versally respected and honored, will not be 
strongly tempted to take part in public af- 
fairs at the cost of the loss both of his in- 
come and of his reputation, Moreover, the 
press injures itself by such conduct, like all 
falsifiers. It teaches its readers disbe- 
lieve it. The perilous truth which ought to 
be known about men and affairs will not be 
credited when told by a paper which has 
shown that it does not care for the truth, but 
only for the plausibility, of its statement? 
There are papers which never correct an as- 
sertion which they have made. They call 
it good journalism. But that is precisely 
what it is not. It may be good business, 
but no more. Such a paper may become a 
valuable property, but it is not a moral pow- 
er. Mr. Parton’s last article upon THOMAS 
JEFFERSON, a series which when collected 
will be the popular and permanent life of 
JEFFERSON, ends with a shrewd remark. 
“ The licentiousness of the press,” said JEF- 
FERSON to THOMAS PAINE in 1787, “ pro- 
duces the same effect which the restraint of 
the press was intended to do. If the re- 
straint prevents things from being told, the 
licentiousness of the press prevents things 
from being believed when they are told.” 





_A PLAIN TALE. 


Mr. Henry B. BLACKWELL, who accom- 
panied the San Domingo Commission, has 
written to the Boston Advertiser an admira- 
bly clear and concise history of the whole 
expedition in reply to the charges of Mr. 
SumMNER. Mr. SuMNER cites the conduct of 
the Administration not only as a direct vio- 
lation of international law, but as especially 
insulting to the colored republic of Hayti. 
But no one who has read carefully Mr. Sum- 
NER’s speeches upon the subject can help 
wondering at his exclusive sympathy for the 
powerful colored republic upon the island as 
against its weaker neighbor colored repub- 
The republic of the eastern part of the 
island, that of San Domingo, is no less a re- 
public than that of the western shore, Hayti. 
And from the earliest history eastern San 
Domingo has been constantly assailed and 
harassed and subdued by the fiercer people 
of the west. In this century, from the ex- 
peditions of DEssALINEs down to the occu- 
pation under Boyer, the sympathies of ev- 
ery philanthropist and lover of fair play 
would seem to be irresistibly drawn to the 
more peaceful and the weaker republic. But 
for some reason Mr. SUMNER has apparently 
tolerated, if not justified, in the conduct of 
Hayti toward the Dominicans what he has 
most severely condemned in what he alleges 
to be the conduct of the United States to- 
ward Hayti. 

We were at one time inclined to think the 
action of the Administration in sending ships 
into the waters of San Domingo was, at least, 
questionable. Mr. ScHurz says that to re- 
elect the President after such conduct is to 
condone the most flagrant and perilous vio- 
lation of the Constitution, and to invite des- 
potism. That is an extravagance at which 
@ man can only smile. For never was any 
thing more frank and fair than the position 
of the President upon the whole subject. In- 





deed, nothing has commended him to the 
confidence of the country more than his en- 
tire candor upon this question, For the sat- 
isfactory truth about the ships is told by 
Mr. BLACKWELL. The Dominican. republic, 
helpless and hopeless under the perpetual 
aggressions of Hayti, proposed annexation 
to the United States upon condition of our 
assumption of its debt, which was about a 
million and a half of dollars. The Presi- 
dent, who was not at first inclined to the 
project, at last sent a confidential and hon- 
orable agent to ascertain the precise facts, 
Satisfied with the inquiry, a treaty was pre- 
pared and submitted to the Senate. But as 
soon as Hayti knew that a negotiation was 
pending, she prepared to invade her neigh- 
bor, undoubtedly instigated by European in- 
fluence. 

The Government of Hayti had an armed 
steamer; that of the Dominican republic 
had two small schooners, which could do 
nothing to protect the ports and the capital 
from bombardment. In this extremity, 
Congress noté being in session, the Domin- 
ican Government appealed to us for protec- 


‘tion, The Executive thereupon notified 


Hayti that a treaty of annexation was pend- 
ing, and that until the Senate had acted an 
invasion of the Dominican republic by any 
foreign power would be regarded as an act 
unfriendly to the United States. As an 
earnest of our intention to prevent any 
harm to that repubiic growing out of the 
negotiation, ships of war were sent to the 
island, with instructions to oppose by force 
any hostile attempt from Hayti. No Amer- 
ican interference was offered in the affairs 
of either republic beyond this plain evi- 
dence of determination that the Dominican 
should not suffer because it wished to be 
annexed to the United States. Not a shot 
was fired, nor was the Dominican Govern- 
ment—or “the usurper Bakz,” as Mr. Som- 
NER prefers to call it, and with how little 
reason the report of the commissioners shows 
— upheld” by our fleet. 

The explanation is entirely satisfactory ; 
and the total failure of Mr. SUMNER and Mr. 
Scuvurz to persuade this country that its 
liberties are in danger from a President who 
would do what General CRANT did merely 
shows the quiet good sense of the American 
people. 





PERSONAL. 


JUDGED from a purely intellectual standard, 
Wizre CoLiins must unquestionably be rank- 
ed among ee of living novelists. He 
excels must of his contemporaries in subtlety 
and keen analysis, at the same time surpassing 
them in the novelty and startling interest of his 
dramatic situations, A new story by this pow- 
erful writer is commenced in the October num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, It is entitled “ The 
New Magdalen.” fhe opening scene is laid on 
the Rhine frontier during the late Franco-Ger- 
man war. The story turns upon the assumption 
by one woman of the name and position of an- 
other—the death of the latter occurring under 
such circumstances as to render this feasible. 
The heroine who takes this bold step was for- 
merly a Magdalen of London, whose past char- 
acter, despite her noblest exertions, has persist- 
ently followed her, and prevented her from re- 
gaining that social position which she now secks 
to retrieve by deception. That the career grow- 
ing out of such an assumption will be one of 
thrilling interest no one need be told who has 
read WILKIE CoL.ins’s former tales. 

—The recent fistic fizzle of that notorious bruis- 
er, Mister James Mace, recalls a sentence writ- 
ten in 1864 by Cuartes Lever on Louis Na- 
POLEON, who was then at the pinnacle of his 
fame, but whom LEVER always regarded and 
wrote of as a political charlatan. He says: 
“* Nothing shall persuade me that the Em;cror 
of the French is other than a third-rate man, 
who might possibly have distinguished himself 
as a police functionary or a solicitor, but has as 
much claim to high state-craft as JEM Mace to 
be an authority on the Pentateuch.”’ 

—Ex-Senator Hakrway, being g@nerally sup- 
posed to be in some sort a clergyman, is fre- 
quently addressed as “ Reverend,” to which he 
objects, never having been settled as a pastor 
over a religious congregation, although occa- 
sionally doing a little lay preaching and ex- 
pounding. In this latter particular he may be 

laced in the same category with the Hon. 

YILLIAM 8. GROESBECK, of Cincinnati, who has 
a peculiar gift for discoursing on religious sub- 
jects, and likes to do it. 

—MipuHaT Pasna, the new Grand Vizier of 
Turkey, has received, since his clevation, over 
six thousand telegrams of felicitations from all 
parts of the empire. He is right popular. 

—Von MOLTKE, the great strategist, is meer 

a quiet life in the little Silesian town of Schweid- 
nitz, and can be seen there every day, in a long 
black frock coat, smoking an enormous pipe, 
and reading the newspapers at the only cafe in 
the place. 
—Mr. Harnory, proprietor of Congress Hall, 
Saratoga, is the Republican candidate for Con- 
gress in that district. He is both popular and 
pious, having given $10,000 to the Methodist 
church at the Springs, which cost $116,000. He 
is a Methodist himself. He knows how te do it 
at Congress Hal., Saratoga. Perhaps he will do 
it as well in the Congress Hall, Washington. 

—Some beggarly burglars recently burgied the 
residence of Bishop CLARKSON, at Omaha, and 
made a swift walk with $1500 worth of silver 
plate and other valuables, and the bishop's best 
church vestments. That was shabby. When 
one of our regiments was in Florida, during 
the unpleasantness, the men of a company were 
quartered in a Catholic church, and one of those 
soldiers diverted himself by putting on the cler- 
ical vestments and dancing a hornpipe within 


the chancel, This aroused the religious indig- 





nation of an Irishman of the bai iwick, who 
forthwith got his rifle, and, taking good aim, 
put a bullet through the warrior. On going 
subsequently to confession he admitted this ter- 
ribledeed, ‘Ah!’ said the priest, ‘Low could 
you thus send a poor mortal to etern.ty for so 
slight an error?’ ‘Oh, my dear Father Ma- 
HONEY,” replied Pat, “it wasn’t the killin’ of 
the man that troubled me; not a bit of it—it 
was the hole I made in the holy vistments [? 

—Lord LytTon’s new novel is said to be ready 
for publication, and Disrae.i is hard at work 
on a successor to ** Lothair.” 

—One of the best histories published 
Harver & Broruenrs is Grore’s “ History of 
Greece.” Apropos of which there was one pun 
of SYDNEY SmiTu’s that Cuak.tes Lever never 
tired of telling. Mrs. Grore, the wife Of the 
historian, appeared once at a soirée with a juecr 
sort of turban on her accomplished head. ‘ Look 
at that,” suid SypNey; “that’s the origin of the 
word grotesque.,”’ 

—Joun WesLey |s computed to have preached 
forty-two thousand sermons—at the rate of fif- 
teen a weck; yet he never had a clergyman’s 
sore throat, or 4 year’s leave of absence with all 
expenses paid. 

—Mr. WuitTney, who {s claimed to have first 
projected the Pacific Railroad, died a few days - 
since at his residence in Washington. He was 
seventy-five years old. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE, it is said, intends to confer 
& baronetcy on the principal proprietor of the 
London Daily Telegraph, a Mr. Levy, whose 
ownership of the paper has made him enor- 
mously rich, The Zelegraph is constant and vig- 
orous in its encomiums of the Prime Minister. 

—Sir Cuar_es DiLkg, proprietor of the Athe- 
neum, Will, on the Ist October, become proprie- 
tor of Notes and Queries, one of the most unique 
and interesting periodicals of the time—the gen- 
eral receptacle of all the quaint and curious old 
things, literary, historical, biographical, artist- 
ical, comical, etc., etc., that the students, anti- 
quarians, and such, of England delight to ferret 
out and embalm in type. Dr. Doran, a very 
clever man, is to become editor of .V. and ¢. 

—Lord Dersy is the first statesman of the 
first rank in England who has spoken on the 
labor question. He was extremely cautious in 
his remarks, but he told the Agricultural As- 
sociation of Bury that every man, laborers in- 
cluded, had a right within well-known limits to 
struggle for his own success, even at the cost 
of inconvenience or failure te others. 

—The Rev. Mr. Cureeney, of Chicago, has 
been finally worsted in his controversy with 
Bishop WuitenousE. The bishop, it will be 
remembered, .e Mr. Cureney from the 
ministry, and Mr. CHEENEY appealed to the 
civil power. The Supreme Court decided that 
it could not interfere in a purely ecclesiastical 
case, religious liberty being guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and uplftid the decision. ~ Mr. 
CHEENEY thereupon claimed the temporalities, 
and insisted on preaching in his church; but 
the Supreme Court again held that the decis- 
ion of the superior clerical tribunal covered 
the temporalities, and was final and binding, 
even though the special congregation took the 
minister's side. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue fourteenth annual State Fair of the New Jere 
sey Agricultural Society began September 17 at the 
grounds of the association. President Grant visited 
it on the 19th, and was received with great enthusiasm, 

According to a dispatch from Boston, the schooner 
White Eagle, a fishing veasel heiling from Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, was Jost off the coast, with all hands, 
in a recent storm, 

William Forrester, the alleged murderer of Mr. Ben- 
jamin Nathan, was arraigned, September 18, before 
Justice Dowling for examination. A young woman 
named Keenan testified that she saw the prisoner in 
front of the Nathan mansion on the night of the mur- 
cer acting in a very suspicious manner, 

The New York Committee of Seventy assembled 
September 19 for the first time since the summer vas 
cation, and listened to an address by Mr. Havemeyer. 

The New York State Committee, consisting of Ly- 
man Tremain and Senators Weissmann and Benedict, 
appointed to investigate the affairs of the Department 
of Public Buildings in this city, began their work at 
Harlem Hall September 19. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Kino Amapers, in his speech on the opening of the 
new Cortes recently, declared that the government was 
determined to subdue the rebellion in Cuba, and would 
send to the island all the additional troops required to 
bring the war to a close, 

The report that the Czar of Russia proposed to de- 
mand the abrogation of the Treaty of Paris as a con- 
sideration for the co-operation of Russia with Austria 
and Germany was untrue. 

President Thiers, while visiting the United States war 
steamer Shenandoah recently, embraced the opportu- 
nity to allude to the friendly relations between France 
and this country, and to the confidence he felt in their 
permanence., 

The German government has issued a second circu. 
lar, in still more threatening terms than the original 
one, against emigrants, who, it declares, will be treat- 
ed as outlaws over whom a special supervision has 
been instituted. 

Louis Marie Feuerbach, the distinguished German 
philosopher, died st Hanau, Hesse Cassel, September 
17, aged sixty-nine years. 

Serious railway accidents occurred September 16 in 
Scotland apd Spain, by the latter of which not fewer 
than twenty persons were injured, most of them fatally. 

Fignuerola, the candidate of the Ministerialiste, has 
been elected President of the Upper House of the 
Spanish Cortes. The same party has been success- 
ful in electing al) ite other candidates. The Carlista 
are again active, and a fresh outbreak is looked for. 
M. Edmond About, the well-known author, is to be 
tried by a German court-martial for something he has 
written offensive to the government, 

Three more of the Communists—Lolive, Deschamps, 
and Deniville—were shot, by government orders, at 
Satory September 18. 

Acts of incendiarism have been so frequent in va- 
rious parts of the English agricultural regions of late 
that the farmers have been obliged to form vigilance 
committees for protection. 

The cholera is said to be raging to a frightful extent 
in Bokhara. The ill-fated inhabitants are dying at the 
rate of one thousand each day. 

Bad news comes from England seapecting the crops 
of the present season. Grest damage has been done 
from time to time by severe storms of wind and rain. 

Charles Louis Eugene, King of Sweden and Norway, 
died September 18, aged forty-six years. 

The Congress of Old Catholics assembled in Cologne 
September 20. The delegates numbered 300, among 
whom were the Bishops of Lincoln, Ely, and West- 
minster, of the Church of England, and the Episcopa) 
Bishop of Maryland. Together with several othera, 
Dr. Rohr, of New York, addressed the Convention, 
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THE HON, FRANCIS KERNAN.—[Puorocraruev ny Warter C. Norru, Utica, New York.) 


MR. KERNAN AND THE “ PEACE 
MEETING.” 
Br EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Tue recent “peace meeting” in New York 
seems the climax of the long series of similar 
gatheripgs from the opening of the slave-holders’ 
rebellion. The same flashing lights and noisy 
glitter; the same flaunting banners; the same 
long array of Irish faces gleaming with native 
rashness; the same blind throng of uncultured 
Celts, misguided and led to their own ruin by 
their politicians or their priests; the same pre- 
tentious harangues that urge peace with the en- 
emy and hate to the preserver of the nation, 
that in language of harmony conceal the dead- 
liest treason, and in swelling sentences of recon- 
ciliation hide a fatal purpose: almost the same 
faces and the same men appeared again before 
their countrymen, unabashed and incapable of 
reform, and their favorite themes were the same. 
The same unfounded calumnies were heaped 
upon the chief of the nation, except that it was 
now President Grant, instead of President L1y- 
COLN, that was their object. He was a usurper, 
like Lixcotn, and a despot; he was covered 
with corruption ; his administration had been a 
failure ; he had dared to protect the Union men 
of the South; he had squandered the resources 
of the country. ‘* We must destroy this govern- 
ment!” cried Kernan, and wild shouts of ap- 
plause broke from the ranks of his thoughtless 
countrymen. ‘“‘ We are tending to a military 
despotism!” exclaimed Hunter, fresh from the 
blood-stained fields of Virginia, where the gen- 
ius of Grant had crushed forever the cruel rule 
of Davis. We approach ‘‘a tyranny and a shab- 
by empire, to end in dissolution,” wrote a modest 
statesman from South Carolina, the centre of re- 
bellion; and the peace meeting resounded with 
lamentations over the woes of the slave-holders, 
and no one presumed to remember the fate of the 
innocent people of the South to whom the slave- 
holders had brought death or desolation. In fact, 
the last peace meeting differed in no respect from 
those more numerous assemblages over which 
Tompson had exulted during the war, and from 
which, he assured his master at Richmond, would 
grow a revolution that would plunge the whole 
North in bloodshed and utter ruin. 

Two men, Francis Kervan and Ferxanpo 
Woop, were there who might well stand side by 
side. When, in January, 1861, the rebellion was 
breaking out through all the Southern coasts ; 
when: forts and arsenals were daily seized, and 
the rebel leaders were in the first flush of their 
easy victories; when the government was con- 
temned and the nation sinking into anarchy— 
Francis Kernan interposed to check the rising 
patriotism of the North. A resolution was offer- 
ed in the Legislature of New York (New York 
World, January 19) declaring, among other 
things, ‘‘that the State of New York will put 
forth all her power and resources to maintain 
the government and aid in the enforcement of 
the laws.” The patriotic resolution was opposed 
by Mr. Kernay. He said that he ‘‘ disapproved 
and condemned the war spirit at the North.” 
When an effort was made to stop the manufac- 
ture of cannon for South Carolina at Troy, Mr. 
Kernan rebuked its authors, and said he would 
support no “‘ sensational leffislation.” About the 
same time Feryanpo Woop, Mayor of New 





York, went even beyond Kernan. This lover 
of peace proposed that the city of New York 
should separate from the Union. ‘‘In this 
course,” he suggested, ‘‘she would have the 
whole and united support of the* Southern 
States."’ His project was received with shouts 
of ridicule. He was soon after detected in con- 
niving at the sale of arms to the South, and not 
all the Irish vote could keep the sanguinary 
peace-maker in office. Cowed and shaken, he 
gave a trembling support to the government, 
and only in secret labored in the cause of his 
‘* aggrieved brethren of the Slave States.” Mean- 
time Francis Kernan was scarcely less active 
at Albany. He argued against the bill (New 
York World, January 25) “‘ to prevent the aid- 
ing and abetting the enemies of the repiblic ;” 
he opposed the donation of New York to the 
starving Republicans of Kansas ; he denounced 
the appropriation of $500,000 (New York World, 
February 9) for arming the State; he led the 
traitorous minority in the Legislature who en- 


WEEKLY. 


He permitted the arrest of the patriotic 
Dix, who had carried*out the orders of the 
national authority; he summoned before him 
the New York commissioners who had aided in 
suppressing the active intrigues of the traitors. 
And the spectacle of General Dix, under arrest 
by traitors and the friends of Kernan in 1864, 
may well rush to the memory of every patriot in 
the election of 1872. 

In the spring and summer, indeed, of 1863 
‘* peace meetings” grew bitter and insolent. 
Their traitorous aim was only faintly hidden in 
professions of reconciliation. Frrnanpo Woop 
and Bengamin, M‘Cunn and Fiexps, were in- 
spired to new effort by the example of Sry- 
mouR. At the peace meetings were heard only 
groans for Linco.n, hisses for the War Dem- 
ocrats. The unhappy Irish were roused into 


ernor, 


| strange passion; the air was full of rumors of 


revolt and treason. The arrest of the ‘* peace- 


| maker” VALLANDIGHAM was denounced in a se- 





| cratic chiefs at Albany. 





deavored to place New York in opposition | 


to the general government. 
resentative of the Irish influence and of the Ro- 


man Catholic vote, Mr. Kernan labored to se- | 
cure the triumph of slavery, and to encourage | 
a course of policy that must have ended in the | 


destruction of the Union. 

But the blood of the people was up, and Mr. 
Keknay, after the fall of Sumter, did not ven- 
ture any longer to denounce ‘‘ the war spirit at 
the North.” In the disastrous year 1862, when 
the discomfiture of M‘CLELLAN and the general 
ill-success of the Union arms brought out into 
prominence once more those who had opposed 
the wat, when Seymour was elected Governor 
of New York and the bitterest enemies of Liy- 
coin and of Republicanism ruled in many North- 
ern States, Mr. Kernan was returned to Con- 
gress, defeating Roscoe Conxuinc. He now 
gave a doubtful support to the war measures of 
the government, for he knew that no man could 
hope to live at ease in the patriotic western 
counties of our State who openly sustained dis- 
union. Yet he was a Roman Catholic and a 
Democrat. ‘To the whole policy of the Repub- 
lican party he was bitterly gpposed ; he was still 
anxious to preserve slavery ; he was still the dis- 
ciple and the supporter of Seymour, as SEYMOUR 
had ever been the favored recipient of the Irish 
vote; he was still dooking forward to the res- 
toration of a Union in which the slave-holders, 
unpunished if not unconquered, should once 
more resume their imperious control. What 
Sermour thought of the war measures, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the rigid re- 
strictions upon the movements of the rebels at 
the North, who, under the guise of peace-mak- 
ers, were clamoring and plotting against the 
government, may well throw light upon the real 
opinions of his followers. In his message, Jan- 
uary 8, 1863, Governor Seymour defines the 
policy of his party. He bewails the crippled 
and fallen condition of the State; he glows with 
indignation against the tyrannical administra- 
tion; he is resolved that slavery shall be every 
where maintained ; he declares the recent proc- 
lamation of emancipation ‘‘impolitic, unjust, un- 
constitutional ;” he can.not endure the thought 
‘of freeing four millions of slaves." He pro- 
ceeded at once to put into execution his danger- 
ous notions of the prévileges of a Democratic Gov- 


And as the rep- | 





vere letter to President Lincoin by the Demo- 
The Catholic press 
teemed with rude criticisms upon the Republican 
leaders, and Dr. Brownson, the chief Romish 
controversialist, recommended Mr. Lincoin *‘to 
resign his office and retire into private life.” The 
World, now become the chief Democratic jour- 
nal, foretold the financial ruin of the country, 
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| triotic men filled their places in the last period 


of the war. Sut when, in the summer and au- 
tumn of 1864, Grant was sternly breaking down 
the last defenses of the slave-holders’ rebellion, 


| and Greecery was planning an inglorious peace, 


denounced the ‘‘shallow juggle” of the Loyal 


Leagues, and suggested the probable defeat of 
Grant before Vicksburg. 
KER, of New Jersey, repeated the dangerous sug- 
gestions of Sermovk, and declared the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation an incentive to a servile war, 
a violation of the rules of civilized warfare. And 
at length the Roman Catholic population of New 
York, misguided by priests and politicians, rose 
in a wild rebellion against the government they 
had been taught to despise, and blindly strove to 


| destroy the nation which had given them free- 
| dom, equality, and hope. 


of the active labors of Seymour and the friends 
of Kernan, who gathered to his support at the 
recent ‘‘peace meeting,” in the most doubtful 
period of the war, and who then, as now, seemed 
more eager to secure the prevalence of slavery 
and the ruin of freedom than to avert the fall of 
the republic. Mr. Kernan must be content to 
be judged by his associates, by the men who 
stood at his side in 1863 as well as in 1872; 
and if he gave a cold yet ready support to some 
of the war measures of the government, so did, 
‘at times, Woop, Sermovr, and BuckaLew. 
The peace meetings and the peace-makers were 
checked for a moment by the fall of Vicksburg ; 
the victories of Grant drove the Democracy 
from power; and S—rmour, Parker, Bucka- 
LEW, or Kernan bent for the time before the 
indignation of the people: they were driven 
from office, and moye trustworthy and more pa- 
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Such were the results | 


. | 
Governor Joet Par- | 





the courage of the faction revived: they hoped 
to drive Mr. Lixcotn from office, and snatch 
Richmond from the hands of Grant. Peace 
and reconciliation was now again their cry. The 
peace meeting was again their favorite weapon 
of offense. Great throngs of Irish gathered in 
wild, half-rebellious enthusiasm in support of . 
M‘CLELLAN; the more ardent peace - makers 
crossed into Canada to clasp the hands of Saun- 
pers or THompson; the nation seemed to timid 
men on the brink of revolution; and THomrson 
fondly assured his master in Richmond that at 
some monster ‘* peace meeting” the bloody chas- 
tisement of the North would begin. Again the 
people drove Seymour, M‘CLetian, Kernan, 
and Buckatew back to their obscurity; and 
the victories of Grant completed the ruin of 
the rebellion which their intrigues had helped to 
prolong. The Irish vote still held the city of 
New York in chains; but the nation was free. 
And when, in 1868, Seymour, sustained by the 
Roman Catholics and the whole strength of the 
rebel faction, by the Ku-Klux in Georgia and the 
friends of Kernan in New York, once more 
raised his well-known cry of peace, the victory 
of Grant was so complete that had not Georgia 
been carried for his opponent by the Ku-Klux, 
and New York by the reduplication of the Irish 
vote, scarcely a trace would have been left of 
that powetful faction which in 1863 had defied 
the government and summoned General Dix 
before its corrupt judiciary. 

We have reached the last peace meeting. It 
was a feeble shadow of all its predecessors, less 
dangerous perhaps, less numerous, but not less 
vindictive and severe. ‘The Irish clubs filed past 
its stands in their usual strength. The epithets 
bestowed on Grant by its orators were as vigor- 


| ous and as rude as those they had once bestowed 





| on Lincoiy. 


But all the speakers of 1863 and 
of 1868 were not there. Some had vanished be- 
fore the menacing frowns, of justice, and some 
before a mightier power. A few recreant Re- 
publicans had taken their places. Mr. Francis 
KeRNAN was the chief orator of the occasion, 
and, with Mr. Fernaxpo Woop, repeated the 
charges against the administration. As they had 
labored together in the same cause in 1861, so 
they were laboring still. Mr. Kernan’s speech 
was a series of bitter reflections upon the con- 
duct of the Union party and the character of its 
chief. Whom it was meant to conciliate or 
whom to pacify it was difficult to discover. But 
upon all the important questions of the hour it 
was singularly silent. How to save the white 
and colored voters of the South from their op- 
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pressors, how to check the outrages in Arkansas 
and Missouri, how to provide for a free election 
in Georgia or in Texas, he failed to inquire. 


And of his own policy he said nothing. Pressed 
upon the public as a rigid and earnest Roman 
Catholic, the member of a powerful sect that has 


long converted itself into a political party, pledged 
to destroy the American system of education, he 
might well have explained to his constituents 
‘whether he intended to aid in the destruction of 
the public schools, or was resolved to defy the 
censures of the Romish bishops and the Romish 
press. He said only that he was in favor of di- 
viding the public moneys given in charity ac- 
cording to the numbers of each denomination ; 
but this is exactly the principle upon which the 
Romish Church claims its share of the school 
fund. Does Mr. Kernan mean to advocate 
sectarian schools? Upon the great question of 
education he was strangely silent; yet he saw 
before him a large proportion of that class of the 
population to whom education is the one most 
pressing need. Of his Irish supporters, neglect- 
ed or driven by their Church from the ever-open 
school, how few can read or write! 

Other ‘peace meetings” will be held, no 
doubt, in every part of the country. Their ora- 
tors will use epithets and suggest projects that 
might excite anew the hopes of THomrson and 
Saunpers. But the people have discovered that 
they: can have a lasting peace only under the 
shelter of the Union party. The vigorous rule 
of President Grant and the Union leaders will 
spread rest and prosperity, equal laws, a liberal 
government, knowledge, and mental strength 
from Maine to California, and the brightest pe- 
riod in our country’s history seems already dawn- 
ing upon us. 


FASHION REPEATS ITSELF. 


Tue beautiful illustration on our first page 
this week presents a young lady of the present 
day contemplating the portrait of an ancestor, 
probably her great-great-grandmother. She no- 
tices, with a mixture of surprise and amusement, 
that her own dress, although declared by her 
modiste to be of the newest fashion just invent- 
ed, is almost identical in every respect with that 
in the picture before her. ‘The fair gazer may 
draw a wholesome moral from this coincidence 
as to the vanity of things in general, and of dress 
in particular. But possibly her respect for her 
great-grandmother may be lessened when she 
discovers that that lady was so extremely like her- 
self. Her ancestor was known by family tra- 
dition as a most notable housewife, yet she ap- 
pears quite as much addicted to the frivolities 
of dress as her descendant. The simple fact is, 
that it is very difficult to realize that our prede- 
cessors were once as young as ourselves, And 
as the picture shows that there is nothing new 
under the sun, it should teach milliners and oth- 
er persons who set the fashions to moderate their 
enthusiasm for novelty. In a world where every 
thing fades and perishes, dress materials (lace 
perhaps excepted) must necessarily be new, but 
why should we be always changing the patterns ? 
The phrase ‘‘ newest designs,” so dear to shop- 
keepers, would possess little attraction if rightly 
considered. <A really new design would, in all 
probability, be very ugly, and what the trades- 
men style new designs are in reality adaptations 
and modifications of all sorts of old ones. Why, 
then, be so wedded to this word novelty, when 
novelty merely means change? ‘That which shall 
be has already been, and the so-called novelties 
of fashion are simply a series of permutations 
and combinations. 


THE WOMAN’S PRIVILEGE. 


**Arice! Alice!” was called in clear, loud 
tones, which sounded through the large halls 
and up the wide old-fashioned staircase; but 
there came no response. Again the caller, a 
young girl, cried, ‘‘ Alice! Alice! whereare you? 
why don’t you answer ?” at the same time begin- 
ning slowly to walk toward the stairs. When 
still there came no answer, she said, aloud, 
** Well, I suppose, as usual, Alice is looking 
over father’s old papers, and erying over them, 
too, as I found her the other day, so I may as 
well go after her ;” and she began lightly to run 
up the low steps. Soon her gay young voice 
might be heard in the upper hall breaking into 
the quaint, old-fashioned song, ‘* Bonny Hodge.” 
Through the hall and up another flight swiftly 
went Clara Maybury, and at the farther end of 
the second hall opened the door which led into 
what had been her father’s library, feeling con- 
fident that there, poring over her father’s papers 
and letters, she would find her sister. 

These two, with the servants, dwelt alone in 
the house, their father having died over a year 
ago; but not until this spring had Alice Brad- 
ford felt as though she could look over her fa- 
ther’s papers. Alice was a widow, the senior of 
her sister by many years, being now thirty-seven, 
while Clara was still a young girl not quite twenty. 
Their mother had died when she was a little 
thing, and Alice had been both sister and mother 
to her; and even Alice's marriage had made no 
change, for she still remained at home, and her 
husband’s death, six months afterward, had 
made her wedded life seem but a dream, and 
Clara hardly remembered him. Their father’s 
death leaving them independent, they had de- 
cided to let their house and go abroad, and that 
was why Alice had for the last few days spent 
the pleasant May afternoons in sorting, arran- 
ging, and destroying papers and letters. But we 
have left Clara long enough at the door—longer, 
indeed, than she remained, for, stopping her 
song as she turned the handle, she said, as she 
entered, 

** Alice, I am going to give you an ear- 
trumpet the first time I make you a present. I 





have called myself hoarse. But where are you ?” 
as she saw no traces of her sister, only papers in 
confusion, and a tall cabinet, of which she knew 
her father had always carried the key fastened 
to his watch-chain, standing open, one drawer 
pulled out and empty, but no trace of Alice. 
‘* Why, what can have become of her? and how 
strange of her to leave things in this way, and 
the door unlocked! Nowif I had done so—well, 
it would have been natural; but Alice! some- 
thing must be the matter.” 

As quickly as she had entered Clara left the 
room, and descending the first flight of stairs, 
stopped at the door of the room directly under 
the one she had quitted, knocked softly at the 
door, then louder, and at last opened it; but the 
sight she saw checked the words on her lips. 
There on the sofa lay Alice, her quiet, self-con- 
tained sister, sobbing passionately, while all 
around her were strewn letters, some opened, 
others still sealed, and one she held tightly in her 
hand. She had buried her face in the cushion, 
while long, quivering sobs shook her slight fig- 
ure. She was so absorbed in her sorrow that 
she did not hear Clara enter, nor her light tread 
across the room, and for a moment the girl 
stood actually terrified at the sight of such over- 
whelming emotion in the sister whom she had 
always thought, though loving her dearly, to be 
passionless, Kneeling down by the sofa, Clara 
gently laid her hand on Alice’s, and said, ten- 
derly, 

‘“Ally dear, what is the matter? Tell me 
what makes you cry so.” And here her voice 
faltered, and tears from sympathy filled her own 
eyes. At the sound of the soft, earnest voice 
Alice raised her head, with a great effort checked 
a sob, and answered, tremulously, 

‘*There is nothing the matter that you can 
help, darling. I did not mean you should see 
me in such a state. Leave me for a little while, 
and then I will come to you;” at the same time 
beginning to rise. She stooped to pick up the 
scattered letters, and Clara saw many were un- 
opened, but the one in her hand she still tightly 
held; and Clara, feeling instinctively that this 
was some sorrow she should: not try to fathom, 
left the room as noiselessly as she had entered. 

Again she went to the library, and tried to im- 
agine what could have caused her sister’s rare 
tears; but no solution came to her mind, and 
after a few minutes’ pondering she began to close 
the drawers and collect the stray papers, and was 
thus busy when Alice, with her quiet step, en- 
tered. 

‘*Thank you, dear,” she said, gently; ‘‘I re- 
membered I had left every thing at loose ends 
here. And now, what did you want me for?” 

Clara looked somewhat anxiously at her sis- 
ter. Though the voice was as quiet and com- 
posed as usual, it sounded faint and weary, and 
the pale face and heavy eyés made her heart 
ache, though she tried to speak in her usual 
bright manner. 

“*Oh, nothing special; only I met Mrs. Boyd 
on her way here, and she wanted to know if we 
would not come and spend the evening there, for 
there have been some very rare engravings sent 
to Mr. Boyd for sale, and he has asked several 
to come and see them. I thought I should like 
to go, but it is of no consequence, Ally ; I—” 

‘To her amazement, Alice answered, quickly, a 
slight flush coming into her face, ‘‘I should like 
to go very much, and as you have cleared away 
all these papers for me, I will go and rest a while, 
and will be ready by eight.” 

Without waiting for any thing further, she left 
the room, and ere Clara had recovered from her 
astonishment, she heard her sister lock her door. 

** Well,” she exclaimed, ‘* wonders will never 
cease: Alice one minute crying her eyes out, and 
the next being not only willing but eager to go 
to Mrs. Boyd’s, when I know for years she has 
always made some excuse for declining all Mrs. 
Boyd’s invitations ; and I intended to say that I 
did not care much about going, and would not 
leave her alone. H’m! I hate mysteries, and I 
must find out this one.” And for a moment the 
bright face was clouded, but only for a moment; 
then, wisely deciding there was no use in bother- 
ing herself about what was certainly no affair of 
hers, she caught up her garden hat, and was soon 
busy out-of-doors. 

Punctually at eight Alice knocked at Clara’s 
door, saying, ‘‘I am ready, and will wait for 
you in the parlor.” 

When Clara joined her there she found the 
usual Alice with a trifle more color in her cheeks, 
but dressed with the same simplicity; only, as 
she put on her hood, the glitter of something on 
her hand attracted Clara’s notice, and looking 
closely, she saw on the third finger of Alice's 
right hand a ring she had never seen before—a 
single stone opal, which flashed and glittered. 
She checked herself in time, just as she was go- 
ing to exclaim, ‘‘ Why, where did that come 
from ?” and silently the two went the short dis- 
tance to their friend’s. There were several there, 
all of whom cordially greeted the sisters, but par- 
ticularly Alice, who, though much liked, had for 
many years kept aloof from all society. Mrs. 
Boyd, though friendly, seemed to keep away from 
Alice, who made several ineffectual attempts to 
enter into conversation with her. At last, seeing 
her hostess evidently did not want to have any 
special talk with her, Alice, who had come there 
merely to have the chance of asking for some in- 
formation she particularly desired, pleaded that 
it wearied her eyes to look long at -prints, and 
withdrew to the further end of the room. She 
began a desultory chat with one of the guests, 
when a ring was heard, and she caught Mr. 
Boyd's hearty greeting as he advanced to meet 
the new-comer. 

“* Ah, Garrison, glad to see you ; you will find 
plenty of old friends here. I did not tell any one 
but my wife you were here, and you will take 
every one by surprise.” 

Alice stopped suddenly in her sentence, drew 





farther back into the corner of the sofa, and 
every thing swam before her, and it seemed as 
though her heart stopped beating. How long a 
time passed she could not say, but as in a dream 
she heard Mrs. Boyd saying, 

** Alice, here is an old friend wishes to see 
you. 
Mrs. Bradford, whom he well knew as Alice 
Maybury.” And then Alice found herself alone, 
with Edward Garrison standing in front of her. 
As she timidly raised her eyes she saw the tall 
figure somewhat bent to look at her, the hair 
she had known as black thickly strewn with 
gray; but the dark eyes so earnestly fixed on 
hers were the same, and the voice had the same 
old ring in it, as he said, ‘‘I trust you are as 
glad to see me as I am to see you. Mrs. Boyd 
said she ‘ hoped,’ but did not know whether you 
would come;” at the same time extending his 
hand. 

Alice tried to speak, but no words would 
come, only a low quivering sigh; but she frank- 
ly placed her hand in his, and as his warm clasp 
closed over it, a weight seemed lifted from her 
heart, a sense of rest and comfort to which she 
had long been a stranger stole over her, and a 
warm flush rose on her cheeks, making her look 
more like the Alice of old than she had done for 
many a year. Ere he released her hand from 
that warm, clinging grasp, Edward Garrison’s 
eye was attracted by the glitter of the ring, and 


he looked as keenly at it as had Clara. Ap-. 


parently it was known to him, for he said, as he 
unloosed his grasp, 

“‘Twenty years seem like a dream, as I see 
you, Alice, with that on your finger. Though I 
know much from Mrs. Boyd, when can I see 
you to talk with you?” 

Twice Alice tried to speak, but the words died 
away inarticulately. Bending toward her, Ed- 
ward said, earnestly, 

‘* Pray forgive my freedom, Mrs. Bradford. 
As you say nothing, perhaps my presence here is 
unwelcome; but this meeting has deprived me 
of my control, and—” 

Here, with a violent effort, Alice forced herself 
to speak, and interrupted him, saying, in a voice 
which, spite her efforts, trembled, 

“‘Indeed I am most glad to see you; but I 
can not talk with you before all these’ people. 
Will you not come and see me early to-morrow ? 
But I must go now. I can not stay here any 
longer.” 

Looking at him, she saw the same dear look in 
the eyes, and her own suddenly swam with tears, 
as, gently laying a detaining hand on hers, and 
drawing from his vest pocket a small book, he 
said, in a low voice, 

‘* Wait an instant. See what has been my 
only comfort these many years. I have never 
let a day pass without looking at it.” At the 
same time opening the leaves and showing her, 
where she remembered placing it years ago, a 
lock of her own fair hair. 

Spite her struggle to prevent, Alice could not 
restrain a few tears. Her nerves had been sore- 
ly tried that day, and hurriedly leaving him, she 
crossed the room to Clara's side, and in a voice 
rendered hoarse by suppressed emotion begged 
her to leave. Looking at her face, and startled 
by the agitation she saw there, Clara instantly 
complied, and a few minutes saw the sisters 
ready for their return. : 

As they came down the stairs Mr. Garrison 
was waiting in the hall. Without a word he 
drew Alice’s hand to rest on his arm, and silent- 
ly they went the short distance, they two feeling 
too much for speech, and Clara engaged in de- 
vouring her own curiosity as to who he was (she 
had not been introduced to him), where he came 
from, and what was the matter with Alice. At 
their door, she passed in first, but could not re- 
frain from looking at the others, and was certain 
that she saw the unknown touch his lips to Alice’s 
right hand. Hastily passing to the stairs, Alice, 
with the face averted, bade Clara good-night, 
and without giving time for any questions or Fe- 
marks, went to her own room. For some time 
Clara sat alone in the parlor, wondering what 
would be the end of this agitation, but at last 
said, half aloud, ‘‘ Well, as father used to tell 
me, ‘If you live you'll know, if you die you won't 
want to ;’ and as Alice is old enough to manage 
her own affairs, I will go to bed ;” and she suit- 
ed the action to the word. 

Long after she was asleep Alice continued to 
pace up and down her room, trying to reconcile 
feelings with so-called proprieties. Wearied 
with the agitations of the last few hours, she 
finally drew out the letter she had held in her 
hand when Clara surprised her in the afternoon, 
and unfolding it, read it for the—well, we will 
not say how many times, It ran as follows, and 
was dated some fourtgen years back : 

“My Dazgttne,—I am impelled, by I know not 
what, to write you to-day. the anniversary of our 

ment, and tho’ ‘ou have never taken any 
notice of my letters, and I have never heard from you 
since I left , and have only had your father’s cold 
letter, I can not rom g and thinking of 
you as mine. I toil for you, I make all my plans with 
reference to you, and sometime, somewhere my Alice 
and I will meet. You did love me, dear; and, spite 
your cruel silence, deep in | heart is the conviction 
that you love me still. Your image is ever before me, 
and at will I can bring your bright, loving face to my 
mental eyes; and as in life you have ever been my 
first thought, so also in death my last thought, hope, 
and prayer will be for you. Dear, could you not have 
waited for me a little while? And yet, my darling, 
believe me your happiness is so much more to me than 
my own that I do not blame you. | be happy and 
as long as no sorrow touches you, I bear w! ver 
loneliness and trouble may fall to my lot joyfully for 
our dear sake. Good-by, my first, my last, my only 
ove, and believe no time nor change can alter my love 


for you. Now, as ever, yours, Rewkes @ - 


As she read, a resolved expression deepened in 
Alice’s face, and kissing the signature, she said, 
softly, ‘‘ I willdo it; I owe him that much, and 
then I could not let happiness come so near with- 
out trying to grasp it.” Then, looking at her 
ring, she pressed it to herelips, and with that 


I need hardly introduce Mr. Garrison to 





and her letter as a charm against evil dreams 
and fears, sought sleep. 

Clara’s inquisitive glances in the morning 
amused her, but she took no notice of them, nor 
of her sister’s artful attempt to gratify her cu- 
riosity without seeming to be curious. When, 
soon after breakfast, she heard thg well-remem- 
bered voice in the hall*asking for her, she rose 
and said, calmly, to the expectant Clara, 

**T shall be engaged for some time: don’t Jet 
any one intrude in the parlor ;” and with steady 
step, though a very fluttering heart, passed down 
the wide stairs. How vividly the last meeting 
came to her mind! On such a day as this they 
had parted twenty years ago; he a young, en- 
thusiastic man, and she a loving, ‘trusting girl ; 
and now they were to meet—as what? Youth 
had gone, and perchance love too; but her own 
beating heart told her with her love remained, 
and might it not also have staid with him? 
She softly repeated the lest lines of her precious 
letter, ‘‘ No time nor change can alter my love 
for you;” and, quieted by their charm, opened 
the door of the parlor, where Edward Garrison 
waited for her more impatiently, if possible, than 
at their last meeting. ‘The sight of her, and the 
timid air with which she came forward to meet 
him, made Edward forget the composed greeting 
he had intended, and coming hastily forward 
with outstretched hand, he said, eagerly, in his 
old impulsive manner, 

“*Oh, Alice, my darling, tell me we have met 
as we parted, and these twenty years of hope and 
despair will seem as a dream!” and clasping her 
unrepulsed in his arms, they passed into what 
unbelievers call ‘‘the fool's paradise.” When, 
after how long a time they could neither of them 
have told, they came back to earth and realities, 
Edward, holding Alice’s hand fast, for fear, it 
seemed, if he once loosed his clasp, she would 
melt away, said: 

** Now,-dear, tell me why did you never write 
me or answer my letters? Think of the years 
of happiness we have wasted; for when’ your 
father wrote me you were going to be married, 
I lost all heart, and—” But here, at sight of the 
crimson flush that rose to Alice’s face, he stopped. 

“* Ah, Edward,” she answered, ‘‘’tis a sad story. 
I never, dear, received a line from you,and wrote 
you by every chance.” Then, before he could ex- 
claim—*‘ Yesterday, in looking over father's pa- 
pers, I came to a drawer in his cabinet filled with 
letters, and, dear, they were ours.” 

Edward Garrison said notlfing; he respected 
the feeling which made the child refrain from 
blaming the parent; and Alice went on, after a 
moment's pause : 

**T took them, and oh, my dearest, how much 
longer you kept your faith in me than I in you! 
And yet your last letter—words can not tell you 
how precious it is to me. Do you remember it ? 
Yesterday, when I read it, I thought my heart 
would break, to find how through all the years 
of silence you had trusted and believed in me, 
and remembered how faithless I had been to 
you. But, my dear love, believe me, though I 
did you a grievous wrong by marrying Mark 
Bradford, I did not deceive him—ah! had I but 
teceived your letter—I told him all. He knew, 
Edward, he had not many months to live, and 
he loved me so, that I was weak, and yielded. 
It seemed as though, having lost all that made 
life dear to me, that if I could cheer and comfort 
the last remnant of his life, it was selfish to re- 
fuse. But what letter did my father write you ?” 

Silently Edward placed in her hand a letter. 
She glanced at the date, and saw it was the same 
as the year of his letter, and one year before her 
marriage. Her father, then, had written falsely. 
It was merely this: 

“ Sre,—As b. | daughter has never answered any of 
your letters, will soon marry Mark Bradford, “ 
whom you may remember, I write in her name to 
that you will not annoy her by any further communi- 
cations. Yours, etc., teu Marscey.” 


Poor Alice! it was hard to find her father had 
been guilty of such baseness; but as she gave 
back the letter she spoke : 

‘* Edward, yesterday when I found how each 
of us had been deceived, I determined to find 
where you were, and accepted Mrs. Boyd’s in- 
vitation, the first time for many years, to ask 
her about you. I replaced your ring, which I 
determined should never again leave my finger ; 
but the agitation of seeing you took away all my 
self-control. I decided, however, last night I 
would speak to you openly. I am no longer 
young nor pretty, but I love you as tenderly, 
nay, more so than I did when I first gave you 
my promise”’—then, as he made an impulsive 
movement, she gently drew back—‘‘and as the 
only reparation I could make for my lack of 
faith, I. determined to put aside the woman's 
privilege of accepting or refusing, and offer you 
my love and heartfelt devotion, knowing well I 
have neither youth nor beauty to charm you; but 
such as I am, if you will—’ 

** Alice, hush! I will not hear you speak so 
of yourself. To me you will ever be young and 
lovely ; and oh, my love! my love! I am too 
happy in hearing such blessed words from you 
to remember that I have any body or any thing 
to forgive; and if you love me, as your words 
avow, time nor change can ever come between 


For reply Alice placed her two hands in his, 
and repeated his own words. 

How long they talked, nor how swiftly the 
time passed, they did not know; butat last Clara’s 
voice was heard in tones of mock distress : 

‘* Alice, can we never have any more lunch ? 
It is past three. And won't your friend let us 
have something to eat, and finish the talk after- 
ward ?” 

Edward went to the door and led in the laugh- 
ing girl, who saucily asked, 

‘** Well, what is the result of cll this pow- 
wow, Alice? Is it togbe, or not to be, Mr. Gar- 
rison ?—for of course I have set my wits to work 
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to find out from Mrs. Boyd the meaning of all 
this, and know all about you now.” 

“It is to be,” said Edward, smiling, for Alice 
had slipped away. ‘‘ And will you be satisfied to 
take me for a brother?” 

** Well, a real brother-in-law instead of a trip 
to Europe is the way the question stands in my 
mind; and as I can’t help myself, I will grace- 
fully say I prefer the brother-in-law. — And 
now, Alice,” as her sister entered, ‘‘ did you or 
not claim the woman’s privilege of the léap-year, 
because you looked so resolved this morning I 
knew something was to be settled ?” 

**T claimed a privilege,” said Alice, blush- 
ing. ‘‘ But what it was J shall never tell you,” 
added Edward. And as Clara went gayly down 
the entry, mischievously humming, “ When young 
Love went a-Maying,” he said, tenderly, 

‘* Dearest, your frankness has but enhanced 
the value of the gift you gave me twenty years 
ago; and, if it were possible, your avowal will 
make me love more, my Alice, the woman of all 
women to me.” 





THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

A Few days since the iron steamship Glen- 
artney arrived at this port from Amoy, China, 
by way of the Suez Canal, being the third ar- 
rival here by that route-since the opening of 
water communication between the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean. ‘The officers are all English- 
men, but the ship is manned by a motley crew 
of Chinese, Hindostanese, Bengalese, Arabs, and 
Turks. She sailed from Amoy on the 6th of 
July, having on board 32,000 boxes of tea (the 
largest cargo of that commodity ever brought to 
this port), and after a voyage of sixty-seven days 
dropped anchor in New York Harbor. On com- 
ing up to her dock she at once became an object 
of intense curiosity to New Yorkers, and was 
visited by hundreds of people. 

The scene on deck was novel and interesting. 
The swarthy crew in their strange costumes, the 
monkeys, parrots, and other living pets that 
swarmed every where, presented a most enliven- 
ing spectacle, upon which the visitors gazed with 
undisguised curiosity and wonder. On the main- 
deck, about amid-ships, was an iron cage con- 
taining specimens of Chinese sheep, said to be 
much finer than any raised in this country. 
‘They are peculiar from the size and form of 
the tail, and excite much curiosity. They are 
about the size of an ordinary American sheep. 
The body is white, the face below the eyes be- 
ing usually black. ‘The tail is about a foot and 
a half long, and is in the shape of a fan, flat, 
and about nine inches wide at the extremity. 
Much curiosity was also excited by some Pekin 
dogs that were lazily rolling on the deck. They 
are of a pure black color, and the hair is long 
and silky. The nose is long and narrow, ending 
in a peak, and the whole head resembles very 
much that of a wolf. Another cage contained 
five Chinese pigs, young and very small. The 
color is speckled, white and black, and the hair, 
which is bristly, covers the white spots only, the 
black being perfectly smooth. These specimens 
have been sent to a gentleman in New York, 
who, it is understood, contemplates the experi- 
ment of acclimatizing and raising the species. 

The Glenartney had a pleasant and prosperous 
voyage, stopping at the various ports pictured in 
our illustration on page 768. The captain is en- 
thusiastic in praise of the Suez Canal as a tri- 
umph of engineering skill. The apprehension 
that it would become choked with drifting sand 
proves to be entirely groundless. The Glenart- 
ney carries two large guns on her quarter-deck, 
and a supply of rifles, for defense against the 
pirates of the Chinese seas. She also carries 
four large life-boats, so placed that they could 
all be lowered into the water within five minutes 
should occasion require. More than this, each 
boat is well stocked with water and provisions. 
These precautions might well be adopted on all 
steamers. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dvrne the closing hours of the last Congress 
an appropriation of $15,000 was made for the 
purpose of introducing salmon, shad, and other 
valuable food fishes into the rivers and lakes of 
the United States, and its expenditure was placed 
in the hands of Professor Barrp, the United 
States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. The 
late period at which this appropriation was made 
rendered it difficult to accomplish much in ref- 
erence to shad, as the season for their hatching 
was very nearly over; but, notwithstanding this, 
we are gratified at being able to record a very 
satisfactory beginning to the a the aid 
of Seta Green, of Rochester, and Rev. W1LL1AM 
Curt, of Mystic Bridge, Connecticut, having 
been secured by the commissioner. 

Mr GREEN, as is well known, has been en- 

ed for several years in behalf of the Fish 
ommissioners of the State of New York in 
hatching shad in the Hudson, and during the 
resent season has turned out no less than 
F500 000 fry. Of these he placed 200,000 above 
* the Troy dam in the Hudson, 50,000 in Oneida 
Lake, 70,000 in Lake Champlain, 50,000 in the 
Genesee River, and the remainder in the Hudson, 
at Castleton, the scene of his operations. Fifty 
thousand young fish were also obtgined from 
him by Dr. Epmunps, the Fish Commissioner 
of Vermont, and placed in Lake Champlain, at 
Burlington. 

The work done by Mr. Green for the United 
States consisted in introducing 30,000 young 
fish into the Alleghany River at Salamanca, an 
25,000 into the Mississippi River a few miles 
above St.Paul. Last year Mr. GREEN placed 
15,000 young shad in the Genesee River, and it 
is said that at the present time young shad over 
seven inches in length can be caught at the 
mouth of that river in Lake Ontario, thus ren- 
dering it quite probable that they will not at- 
tempt to return to the a, but will spend the 
period of immaturity in the lake, and will return 
to the river at the proper season for spawning. 





A larger number of shad would have been 





eae by Mr. GREEN on account of the United 
tates but for the fact that the heat of the wa- 
ter of the river, shortly after the commission 
was intrusted to him, reached 83° (on the 2d of 
July), thus stopping all further operations. 

The later period at which the shad are hatch- 
ed in the Connecticut River enabled Mr. CLirt 
to carry on the work on a considerably larger 
scale, and to better advantage. The Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries of Connecticut, represented 
by Dr. Hupson as chairman, kindly permitted 
Mr. CuFt to use their establishment at Hadley 
Falls for obtaining and hatching the necessary 
number of eggs; and Mr. Cuirt and his assist- 
ants started with a large supply of young on the 
2d of July. The fry filled nine eight-gallon tin 
cans, and an extra can of ice was taken along to 
keep the water of proper temperature. Young 
shad are much more delicate than salmon, and the 
limits of temperature between which they can 
be safely exposed during transportation are 
much closer: these, acvording to Mr. Curr, 
ranging from 80° as a maximum to 60° as a 
minimum. 

At Salamanca 400,000 young fish in good con- 
dition were placed in the Alleghany, which, in 
addition to the 30,000 introduced there by Mr. 
GREEN, will furnish a very satisfactory basis for 
the experiment in the Ohio. Proceeding on his 
cme. Mr. Curt placed 400,000 fish in White 

iver at Indianapolis on the 4th of July, leaving, 
from the mortality consequent upon the excess- 
ive heat, but a single can. He now determined 
to try the experiment as to the possibility of 
carrying the fish a considerable distance, and 
»vroceeded directly to Denver, in Colorado, where 
5 arrived on the 7th of July, five days and five 
hours from Hadley Falls. Here, to his gratifce- 
tion, he was enabled to place the surviving fish, 
2000 in number, in the Platte, where they seem- 
ed to tind themselves perfectly at home. 

Next year it is proposed to carry on these ex- 
periments on a much larger scale, and to intro- 
duce the fish at numerous points throughout 
the Mississippi Valley; and it is hoped that by 
continuing to do this for several years, the en- 
tire waters of that valley will be as well stocked 
with shad as are those of the Atlantic slope. 

The labors of Mr. CLirt were greatly facili- 
tated by the assistance of the Adams, and the 
American and Merchants’ Union express com- 
panies. 





In the London Fidd is a suggestive article 
upon fish-culture, in the form of an account of 
the trout-breeding establishment, near Rouen, 
of the Marquis De Folleville, a gentleman 
whose success in raising this excellent fish has 
long been well known. He bears testimony to 
the importance in fish-culture of not attempt- 
ing to keep the fry confined in small spaces for 
a long time. It took him five years to reach 
this conclusion. Finally, having become dis- 
couraged in his efforts, he undertook to let 
out the fish into the stream shortly before the 
time for the absorption of the yolk-bag, and 
obliged them to seek food for themselves. The 
result was a complete success, the weeds fur- 
nishing protection for the fish, and supplying 
them with such a number of minute insects 
that they attained the length of four or five 
inches the first year. 

At the present time, streams on his estate 
which ten years ago produced nothing, now 
yield a return of from $900 to $1200 per annum, 
which is double the production from the same 
acreage of the most fertile land in France. In 
the establishment of the marquis the eggs, after 
having been fertilized, are deposited for the first 
three weeks in a runlet, or trench, twenty feet 
long, two feet wide, and half a foot deep, through 
which a flow of fresh spring water is directed. 
They are then placed in a close hatching box, 
in which they are kept until the yolk-bag is ab- 
sorbed ; after which they are turned out into the 
stream, and thenceforward require no special 


care. 

The total outlay for the age requisite 
for the fertilization and hatching of the eggs 
and rearing of the young fish scarcely amounted 
to $100, the heaviest item being a pump, which 
could have been dispensed with had the natural 
fall of the water been fully appropriated. The 
entire supervision of the establishment is per- 
formed by one person, who is occupied for five 
montbs in the year, and for a few hours only of 
the day. 


The Secretary of the Navy has recently re- 
ceived, by way of Copenhagen, a letter from 
Captain C. F. Hat1, of the /vlaris, written on 
the 24th of August, 1871, at Tossak, North Green- 
land, latitude 73° 21’, longitude 56° 5 west. Al- 
though this is but a few days later than the dis- 
patch brought home by the frigate pe 
nearly a year ago, it renews the assurance of the 
harmony existing on board the vessel between 
the members of the expedition, and the perfect 
satisfaction of all with the equipment and prep- 
arations for the coming winter. 

It is well known that no efforts were spared by 
the Navy Department to render this expedition 
the most perfect and complete in its equipment 
of any ever sent to the north; and the success 
of these endeavors must, therefore, be a source 
of oa gratification to it. Governor ELBERG, 
of the U 
laris 





vik district, accompanied the Jv- 
is as as Disco, and brought back the dis- 
hes, which have thus been a year in their 
urney to bar ew ree Through his help Cap- 
tain Ha obtained sixty strong, yey | young 
Esquimaux dogs, and a large supply of food for 
eo with a supply of reindeer furs, 
seal-skins, etc. 
At Upernavik Hans CuristiAn, well known 
to the readers of Kane’s narrative, joined them 
as hunter and dog-driver, and was accompanied 
by his wife and three children, who, with Jor 
and Hanna# and their child, Captain Ha.v’s 
faithful companions in previous years, made up 
quite a party. It will be remembered that Cap- 
tain Ha met the returning Swedish expedition 
at Holsteinbourg, and that its commander sup- 
plied him with charts and copies of such of his 
notes as promised to be of service to him. 
Partly in consequence of the suggestions of the 
commander, Baron Von Otter, and of other sci- 
entific men whom he met in Greenland, Cap- 
tain Hat concluded to abandon the Jones 
Sound route, and intended to cross Melville Bay 
to Cape Dudley Digges, and thence to steam di- 
rectly to Smith Sound, with a view of finding 
a passage on the west side of the sound from 
Cape Isabella to oo Channel. Captain 
HALL speaks very favorably of the steaming 
qualities of the Polaris, her passage having been 
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| perfectly satisfactory from port to port. The en- 
tire steaming time from New York to Disco was 
twenty days, seven hours, and thirty minutes. 





The great marine aquarium at Brighton was 
formally opened to the public on the 12th of 
August, on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence at that place. This establishment is the 
largest and best appointed of its kind in the 
world, and has been planned with the sole ob- 
ject of presenting the wonders of the sea in the 
most complete and attractive manner possible. 
The building is 715 feet in length, with an aver- 
age width of 100 feet. Its front consists of five 
circular-headed arches,gonnected by terra cotta 
columns. The exterior of the aquarium is 
highly ornamental, and presents a very striking 
appearance. The interior is arranged with a 
view of furnishing accommodations of ample ex- 
tent for all the varieties of marine life likely to 
be brought within its inclosures. The aquari- 
um proper is divided into three corridors; the 
first subdivided into nineteen bays, and covered 
by a groined roof of brick. Its extreme length 
is 220 feet, broken by a central square 55 by 45 
feet, in the centre of which is to be placed a ter- 
ra cotta fountain of elegant design. Fourteen 
tanks are ranged on each side of this corridor, 
varying in dimensions from 55 by 30 feet to 114¢ 
by 20 feet. The largest of all, which occupies 
the whole north side of the square, is over 100 
feet in length, capable of accommodating a 
whale of considerable size. The front of the 
tank is composed of Portland stone, ornamental 
iron, and heavy plate-glass, secured by water- 
proof cement. 

The second corridor is 80 by 23 feet. It has 
no tanks, its main purpose being to serve as an 
approach to the conservatory, the first corridor, 
and the terrace. The third corridor is 23 feet 
wide and 160 feet long, and contains 20 tanks, 
some to be used with fresh and some with salt 
water. The conservatory is also 160 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and 30 feet high; is intended as a 
lounging and resting place, and is ornamented 
with a great variety of marine plants and small 
aquaria, A series of shallow tanks is to be 





erected on the north wall for the purpose of il- 
lustrating the culture of salmon. The whole 
basement of the building is occupied by reser- 
voirs for the storage of sea-water, which is 
pumped up as required into the tanks; and an 
arrangement has been devised by which a con- 
stant circulation of the water is kept up. 

The work on this aquarium was commenced 
in July, 1870, the first brick laid February 2, 
1871, and the entire cost of the work was 
$250,000. Wt is under the direction of Mr. Joun 
Keast Lorp, a well-known naturalist. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Seupom have lovers of music enjoyed the prospect 
of such a feast as thet which the present autumn 
discloses to them. Vocal concerts, instrumental per- 
formances, and opera, all employing the highest tal- 
ent of our own and other countries, will follow, one 
after enother, with bewildering rapidity. One is al- 
most confused at the long list of artists—some new 
to us in America, others of well-known excellence— 
who promise to gladden our ears. Certainly there is 
no question that an opera season in which Madame 
Pauline Lucca and Miss Clara Louise Kellogg take 
part will be a success. 

The first appearance in this country of Madame 
Lucca has awakened great enthusiasm and a keen in- 
terest in the past history of the gifted songstress. 
Her singing is spontaneous and natural. She has her- 
self related some episodes of her childish days which 
indicate the inborn talent. When but nine years old 
she was sent to a boarding-school; but being poor, 
she could not take the lessons in singing, for which 
an extra charge was made. She was, however, present 
while they were given, to hold the music for others. 
Apparently no care was taken to give her instruction 
in any branches, and when the time came for the year- 
ly examination she had no idea any questions would 
be put to her. It so happened, however, that she 
was questioned in some study, and, of course, failed. 
Looking up, she saw her mother gazing reproachfully 
at her with tearful eyes. Suddenly the young Pauline 
resolved to atone for her failure. “I will sing,” she 
said to herself; and when the music class was called 
she rose with the others, not observing the angry 
glances of the school-mistress, who, rather than make 
a disturbance, said nothing. The others each sung 
their special piece. 

*“ And what can you sing?” asked the examiner, 
suddenly turning to the silent child. 

*“ Any thing,” was the reply. 

“ Indeed—well, then, sing the last song.” 

Pauline sang it, caught sight of her mother smiling 
through her tears, and, stepping forward, begged per- 
mission to sing something else. She sang the “‘ Ave 
Maria ;” how, she does not know: only when she had 
finished she felt the breath of a pair of lips and warm 
drops on her forehead, and the examiner's voice said, 

“ My dear, you have sung like a little angel.” 





Anton Rubinstein exhibited his genius so early that, 
at the age of four, friends advised that musical instruc- 
tion should be given to him. He began to compose 
when very young, and at the age of twelve several 
songs and other compositions were published, and at- 
tracted considerable attention among musicians, 





The latest and most novel] temperance movement is 
by an ingeni renchman, who proposes to remove 
the taste of his countrymen for drink by the propaga- 
tion of a worm which destroys the vine! After he 
has spoiled the grapes he will be forced to devote his 
energies to absinthe, rye, barley, corn, sugar-cane, and 
a variety of other articles. That man has a great 
work before him. 








A remarkable case of mistaken identity occurred in 
regard to the bodies picked up after the wreck of the 
Metis. A husband, who had recognized, as he sup- 
posed, the body of his wife, found, later, that he was 
mistaken. Similar instances are not uncommon, and 
in criminal trials very serious results have followed 
from trusting implicitly to testimony as to personal 
identity. We must, to be sure, in this world rely upon 
the evidence of our senses, yet facts show that even 
persons of unusual intelligence and penetration may 
err in this regard. A case in point recently occurred 
in England. A young man, professor of music, and 
organist at St. George’s Church, Manchester, was ar- 
rested, imprisoned, and tried on a charge of stealing 
thirteen billiard balla. The evidence against him was 








clear. A pawnbroker with whom the balls were 
pledged identified him as the man who pawned then 
and the pawnbroker’s assistant gave the same testi- 
mony, and also swore that he saw this very man in a 
barber's shop in Manchester. But it so happened that 
at the time when the balls were pawned he was with a 
lady and her daughters, who had known him for along 
time, and to the latter of whom he was giving music- 
lessons, and that he went from their house to a picnic, 
where he was when the pawnbroker’s assistant swore 
he was in the barber's shop. This was established so 
clearly that the jury acquitted him without leaving 
the box. Many cases of the same nature might be 
mentioned. 





An English journal impresses on the minds of all 
sportemen, old and young, the necessity of caution in 
the use of firearms. Every year witnesses some dread- 
ful accidents—many fatal, others attended with the 
loss of eyesight or alimb. A large portion of these 
might be averted with tolerable care. The following 
“golden rules” are suggested : 

1. Never load or leave a loaded gun in the house, 

2. Never carry a gun in a position that if it went off 
accidentally it would injure any one. 

3. Never carry a gun cocked when scrambling 
through a hedge or leaping a ditch. 

4. Never leave a gun loosely against a tree or wall, 
as sy falls, or is suddenly moved away, it is liable to 
ro Off, 
. 5. Never in sport point toward another a loaded or 
an unloaded piece of fire-arms. 

By strictly adhering to the above rules many serious 
accidents would be avoided. 





The geographical societies of Russia and of France 
have presented Mr. Stanley with their gold medals, 





The celebrated lady dentist of Berlin, Mrs. Henriet- 
ta Herschfeld, is described as a refined and beautiful 
woman, with wonderful strength in her smal! hand. 
She extracts teeth with unsurpassed dexterity and pre- 
cision. Moreover, she prepares well-written articles 
for magazines, in which she instructs mothere in re- 
gard to the care of children’s teeth—a matter which 
seems not generally understood in Germany. 





A New York exchange says: “ This city, as is esti- 
mated by a careful calculation, pays eight millions of 
dollars yearly for milk, and three millions for the wa- 
ter with which it is diluted.” 


One hundred and seventy-two persons have been 
sent to the hospitals of Rome to be cured of wounds 
inflicted by the knife of the assassin since the ist of 
July. There seems to be some kinds of liberty in that 
city. 





The sale of explosive cigars has recommenced in the 
streets of Paris, in spite of all the precautions taken by 
the police to prevent these dangerous articles from be- 
ing offered to the public. The cigars in question ap- 
pear genuine to the purchaser, but contain a minute 
squib or cracker, which, when the cigar has been con- 
sumed to a certain point, explodes, the cigar itself fly- 
ing to some distance from the mouth of the amoker. 
These cigars are capable of severely wounding those 
who smoke them, 





Infexior fruit is often the result cf attempting to 
raise too large acrop. Every tree has its fruit-bearing 
capacity, and if fine specimens are desired, it is wise to 
limit the production. The reduction may be made by 
thinning the fruit as soon as it is set, or by reducing 
the number of bearing branches. If the branches are 
allowed to be thick and close together, so that the 
sun's rays can not penetrate to every part of the tree, 
an inferior article will be produced. 3 





Since the new postage law has gone into operation, 
newspapers, magazines, etc., can be sent in parcels 
weighing not over twelve ounces for one cent for ev- 
ery two ounces, just half what it cost under the old 
law. Books require two cents for each two ounces. 
Book manuscript and proof-sheets go between au- 
thors and publishers at one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction of two ounces, but manuscript for publica- 
tion in newspapers and magazines must be paid for at 
letter rates. Fackages of other kinds, not exceeding 
twelve ounces in weight, can be mailed to any part of 
the United States at a charge of two cents for each 
two ounces. So that for small packages the mail is 
much cheaper than the express. 





The great Chicago fire does not seem to have thinned 
out the population of that city. The new Directory 
contains 130,000 names, 20,000 more than appeared last 
year. It is estimated that this number indicates a 
population of 430,000! 





As long ago as 1866 Father Hyacinthe apoke thus in 
reference to marriage: “‘I] open humanity's book, the 
Bible; it commences with the history of the family 
from the cradJes of Eden to the tents of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, and of all the pagee of human rec- 
ords this is without controversy the sweetest and most 
syblime.” Pa 

If an unfortunate boy in the West is bitten by a rat- 
tlesnake, he at once secks a shady place, digs a hole in 
the ground, and buries the wounded part in the earth. 
In a day he is as well as ever. Earth and mud are con- 
sidered efficacious in many disorders. 

Adulteration might well become a matter for legis- 
lation in this country. In England the willfal adul- 
teration of any article is punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding £50; and on a second offense the guilty per- 
son is liable to imprisonment for six months with 
hard labor. 





Rossini has this curious anecdote related of him in 
a recent biography, which accords with his reputation 
for laziness. One morning, when busy writing in bed, 
the duet on which he was engaged fell from his hands. 
“Nothing easier,” an ordinary composer would per- 
haps say, “than to pick it up again.” “ Nothing eas- 
ier,” said Rossini, “than to write a new one in ita 
place.” Rossini would not get out of bed for a mere 
duet. He eet to work and composed another, which 
did not resemble the original one in the least. A 
friend called. ‘I have just dropped a duet,” said Ros- 
sini; “I wish you would get it forme. You will find 
it somewhere under the bed.” The friend felt for the 
duet with his cane, fished it out, and handed it to the 
composer. “Now, which do you like best?” asked 
Rossini; “I have written two.” He sang the air of 
them both. The friend preferred the first ; so did Ros- 
sini, and decided to turn the second duet into a trio, 
He finished his trio, got up, dressed, sent the two 
pieces to the theatrical copyist, and went out to break- 
fast. 
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VOYAGE OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘GLENARTNEY,” FROM AMOY, CHINA, TO NEW YORK, THROUGH THE. SUEZ CANAL. 
From Sxetcues By G. R. Seanp,—[See Pace 767.] 
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By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ‘“‘Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Year,” 
‘One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “Bred m the Bone,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
DANETON. 


‘¢T wit tell you, Mr. Adair,” answered Jen- 
ny, ‘fon the condition that you pass your sol- 
emn word that you do not reveal it to any hu- 
man being, and least of all to Arthur. You love 
him better than he loves himself; you will have 
a sounder judgment to bring to bear upon the 
matter; ne wicked slander against him will ob- 
tain credence with you for a moment. Yes, I 
will tell you.” ; 

She drew forth the hateful paper from her 
dress, and merely telling him where she had 
found it, placed it in his hand. 

He read its mysterious address aloud, as a law- 
yer reads his brief, with care, and without sur- 
prise. ‘‘'That is the late Mrs. Tyndall's hand- 
writing,” remarked he, ‘‘or else an admirable 
imitation of it.” 

These last words made Jenny's heart leap. It 
might, then, be a forgery, after all; she had nev- 
er thought of that. She had also never thought 
of something else. In her frank and impulsive 
acceptance of Adair’s assistance, and monopo- 
lized by her apprehensions upon Arthur's account 
alone, she had never thought of that first para- 
graph of the paper referring to herself—Helen’s 
confession of her conduct at the lasher. Had she 
done so, nothing would have induced her to let 
Adair possess himself of the fact; and her heart 
smote her for her forgetfulness, as though she 
had voluntarily committed a breach of contidence 
against thedead. Butit was now toolate; Adair’s 
quick eye had already perused those fatal lines. 
‘*T have read enough, dear Mrs. Tyndall,” said 
he, smiling, ‘‘ to convince myself of two things : 
first, that you were right not to show this to your 
husband ; secondly, that whatever more there is 
to read, it should not have disquieted you serious- 
ly for tive minutes. It is sad and pitiful to think 
of what is here, but that is all.” 

** How so ?” asked Jenny, trembling, yet some- 
what reassured in spite of herself by his confident 
tone. 

‘¢ Why, is it not plain from her first words that 
this poor lady was mad when she wrote them, 
and, therefore, whatever follows must needs be 
equally unworthy of credence—can not possibly 
atford ground for serious sorrow, except upon her 
own account ?” 

‘*There is nothing in what you have read at 
present, Mr. Adair,” answered Jenny, softly, ‘‘to 
prove that she was:otherwise than in her right 
mind.” 

‘‘What! Not when she says she pushed you 
into the river ?” 

‘*No. She did push me in, though I believe 
it was half by accident, and though she afterward 
saved me from drowning by great exertions, and 
at the risk of her own life.” ' 

Jack had meant to appear quite unmoved, 
whatever news he should become possessed of ; 
but his honest face showed both astonishment 
and horror. 

** Great Heaven!” ejaculated he; ‘‘and did 
you never reveal this to any body?” 

‘‘Never. I would never have let you know it, 
had it not been for what follows. Read on.” 

Jack read on, this time aloud: 


‘* * Moreover, I hereby solemnly declare that I 
go in fear of my life from my husband, Arthur 
‘l'yndall, who loves me not, but is bent on my 
death, in order that he may marry the girl afore- 
said; and I charge whosoever shall find this pa- 
per to make strict inquiry into the cause of what- 
soever death [ shall have died: whether by sud- 
den seizure of disease (as it may have appeared), 
or by (seeming) accident, such as tht being thrown 
out of a carriage—’ 


** This is intolerable!” exclaimed Jack, inter- 
rupting himself. ‘‘ Whoever wrote that wrote 
it after the event—of that I am positively certain 
—and is a mean and slanderous liar!” 

**T knew you would say that, dear Mr. Adair!” 
cried Jenny, shedding grateful tears. ‘‘ If [ had 
thought that for one single instant you would 
have believed this hateful paper, I would have 
died sooner than have let you sce it.” 

‘* Believe it?” echoed Jack, dis lainfully. ‘‘If 
such a charge ‘had been made, in such a manner, 
against my worst enemy, against any worthless 
fellow, such as Wynn Allardyce, for instance, I 
would not have believed it then ; and to suppose 
that Arthur Tyndall— But I will not suppose 
it; I will not breathe his name in connection 
with so foul and false a slander—a slander, too, 
that bears upon its face its own refutation; for 
there is malice and hate in every line. Howev- 
er, let us finish it. 


‘* Such as the being thrown out of a carriage, 
or drowning (with both which he has menaced 
me), so that the guilt may be brought home where 
it is due.’ 

** And so it shall!” muttered Jack; ‘‘ the 
guilt of this abominable device shall be brought 
home to him or her who planned it, or my name 
is not John Adair!” 

** You have read the date,” said Jenny, timid- 
ly; ‘‘the last day of 1860; that would be a few 
days before the late Mrs. Tyndall went abroad.” 

“*So I see; but it was as easy to forge a date 
as any other portioa of this precious document.” 

** You think, then, that it is a forgery ?” 

**Most certainly I do, dear Mrs. Tyndall. 
The only argument against it is contained in the 
first portion of the document, which reveals a cir- 
cumstance presumed to be known only to the sup- 





posed writer and yourself. But though you, it 
seems, have never revealed it to any one, the 
other person may have doneso. It seems unlike- 
ly, it is true, but then there is no likelihood about 
the matter, any way. The late Mrs. Tyndall, 
with whom you were certainly no favorite, may 
have had doubts of your generosity in concealing 
permanently the part she oe at the lasher, 
and she might have confided it to another in 
order to anticipate your revelation of it.” 

Neither spoke again for some minutes ; Jack’s 
mind had suddenly reverted to Brussels, and the 
strange communication which Arthur had there 
made to him. The differences between the un- 
happy pair must have been great indeed, to sug- 
gest to his friend’s imagination such a vision as 
he had described ; undoubtedly Helen had been 
very bitter against him; nor would it have been 
absolutely out of the question that she might 
have left this document behind her, expressly to 
distress him after her death, but for its direct al- 
lusion to the carriage accident, through which 
she had in reality met her end. That coincidence 
was too striking to be fortuitous, and, in Adair’s 
opinion, stamped the document as an undoubted 
forgery. It must have been written after the 
event which it affected so exactly to predict. 
His conviction on this point became even more 
complete when he proceeded to question Jenny 
concerning the place in which the document 
was found. It seemed out of the question that, 
lying where it did, it could have escaped Mrs. 
Glyn’s careful eyes when she put the cabinet to 
rights; and ifso, it must have been placed there 
long subsequent to the late Mrs. Tyndall's death, 
by some unknown but hostile hand--the same, 
in all probability, which had forged its contents. 

Of this much Adair felt tolerably convinced ; 
but, at his own express desire, he retained the 
paper, in order to examine it more carefully at 
his leisure. 

“It is not what you thought it was, dear Mrs. 
Tyndall,” said he, cheerfully —‘‘an attempt, 
shocking indeed to think of, on the part of the 
Dead to calumniate the Living ; but yet it is bad 
enough, and reveals a fact that I should other- 
wise have doubted—that you are not without a 
personal enemy. Can you make any guess at 
who it is?” 

No; she could not guess. She had never 
made but one enemy in the world (and that by 
no fault of her own), and she was dead. Her 
inability to conjecture who this foe, so bitter, so 
relentless, could possibly be, affected her no less 
than did her previous thought, that Helen her- 
self had left this train of suspicion behind her to 
be ignited by hap-hazard: It was terrible to think 
that in the neighborhood, the village, nay, under 
her own roof itself, might lurk some malignant 
creature, watching the effects of the cruel device 
he or she had already put in action, and perhaps 
planning others more directly aimed against her 
husband’s peace of mind. Suppose, for instance, 
such a document as she had found should meet 
the eyes of Arthur, jaundiced as they already 
were with respect to Helen, and morbidly sensi- 
tive as he was as to all that concerned his married 
past! How fatal might be the consequences ; 
and yet what prudence or foresight on her part 
could avert them? Such a catastrophe might 
happen any where, it was true; but Swansdale 
—the place where it had already happened to 
herself—seemed to her especially expcs:d to it. 
Notwithstanding her suspicions of the so-called 
Mrs. Montague, she could not divorce herself 
from the idea that this enemy was near at hand 
—perhaps concealing herself (for her instinct told 
her it was a woman, notwithstanding that Adair, 
in default of any other known enemy of Arthur’s, 
had suggested Allardyce as the culprit) under the 
mask of friendship, and- marking daily with 
fiendish triumph the success of her design in 
Jenny’s sunken cheeks and hollow eyes. If she 
could only leave home, some portion of the op- 
pression which weighed upon her night and day 
might, she thought, be removed from her mind ; 
and this object was not difficult to effect. She 
had only to say to Arthur, ‘I think change of 
air will do me good,” and he would take her 
gladly, she was well aware, whithersoever she 
pleased. It wounded her pride indeed—on Ar- 
thur’s account, not her own—thus to leave the 
home he had given her, for fear of an anony- 
mous slanderer whom she despised and loathed. 
But she felt that it was necessary to do so, for 
the sake of that burden so precious to both of 
them which she carried within her, and whose 
very life might be endangered by her terrors ; 
and the request was made. 

Of course Arthur at once acceded to it. It 
delighted him to exchange his melancholy state 
of solicitude upon Jenny’s account for any active 
measure for her benefit, while the doctors asaured 
him that her desire was of good augury, and that 
she was more likely, under the circumstances, to 
know what would do her good than they. As to 
place, since she expressed herself as quite indif- 
ferent to it, they recommended the southwest 
coast, and the London physician having a pet 
sea village of his own—that is, of his own rec- 
ommendation—and to whose air he had given 
a high certificate—called Daneton, to Daneton 
they went. ‘Thanks to its medical patron, and 
to a branch line, the share-holders of which have 
sacrificed themselves to its prosperity, Daneton 
is now a flourishing little town. But at the time 
of which we write it was but a fishing hamlet, 
with not more than half a dozen houses adapted 
fur the accommodation of visitors, all of which, 
however, at this season of the year, were tenant- 
less and to let. . There was no hotel, though a 
ground-plan was marked out for one upon a very 
extensive scale ; so of these dwellings the Tyn- 
dalls were compelled to take their choice. 

They were most of them very unattractive, 
being of the common marine lodging-house type 
—‘*scamped,” as to their building, with thin 
walls and deceptive fronts, and very ‘‘ skimpy” 
as to their internal fittings; but there was one 








residence called the * Dcrmers”—for what rea- 
son the oldest inhabit nt of Daneton was unable 
to explain—which was in some respects superior 
to the rest, and, at all events, presented a wel- 
come contrast to their commonplace uniformity. 
In the first place, it did not form any portion of 
a Terrace—so that what was said in its cham- 
bers was not instantly communicated to the next 
neighbors through the lath and plaster partition, 
or overheard by the stranger who might be lolling 
in the common balcony—but stood in its own 
grounds, a small wilderness of shrub and turf, 
surrounded by a feathery fence of tall sea-tama- 
risk, and a low stone wall, so near the sea that 
at flood “ide and with a southwest wind the waves 
would t eak over it. It was of large size—and, 
indeed, at one time it had consisted of two houses 
with a door of communication between them— 
and irregular shape. The person who built it 
had evidently been his own architect, and de- 
spised all rules, but he had certainly not fallen 
into one amateur error—that of forgetting the 
staircases, for of these there were no less than 
ten. Large as the house was, so many means of 
communication were far beyond its needs,: d 
gave it the air of a labyrinth ; the rooms, though 
numerous, were small, and though full of nooks 
and angles and recesses, were so far like one an- 
other that you were sometimes in doubt, after 
traversing two or three staircases, whether you 
had really arrived in another room, or had got 
back into one you had just left. In some of the 
bed-chambers the walls did not reach the ceilings, 
and to a nervous person there is perhaps nothing 
more disagreeable than the ideas of secret es- 
pionage which that system of internal architect- 
ure is apt to engender. 

Altogether, the Dormers — which, after all, 
might have derived its name, and I dare say did 
so, from the storm-windows (as they were called 
at Daneton) set in its gabled roof—was rather a 
weird and uncanny sort of residence, ee~< tually 
when the wind was from the sea, and cast the 
sand up against the lattice panes, as though 
fleshless fingers tapped at them, and the tall 
ledge of tamarisk bent low before it with a mel- 
ancholy ‘‘swish” like a ghostly hush. In the 
kitchen, which was preposterously large, there 
were rats, it was true, who showed their evil eyes 
even by daylight, and made night hideous by their 
mysterious orgies ; but could ad/ the nightly noises 
that were heard at the Dormers be accounted for 
by rats? That was a question that many an in- 
habitant of Daneton (who had never heard them) 
had put to his neighbor, without receiving any 
satisfactory reply. They dared not go to the 
fountain-head—to Mrs. Weeks herself, who own- 
ed the Dormers, and lived there—for the infor- 
mation required, because that had been done 
already by Mr. Lamb, the house agent at Dane- 
ton, and had resulted in the most disastrous fail- 
ure. First, she had called him a fool ; and second- 
ly, she had threatened to bring an action against 
him for libel if her house should remain unlet 
even for a single season. If he took the good 
name of Dormers away, said she, mark her words, 
he would have to pay for it! And so alarmed 
was the meek house agent by this menace that 
he always made it his business to let the Dormers 
first, which he generally contrived to do, It was 
not difficult, indeed, to do so, since it was the only 
mansion in the place, and no great rent was set 
upon it. It hadonce belonged toa lord of the soil 
—one Mr. Waldron, to whom Mrs. Weeks had 
been housekeeper; and when he died he had left 
her the Dormers—in recompense, it was whisper- 
ed, for some very confidential service performed 
to a female member of his family—for her own. 
She was a withered anatomy of a woman, very 
quiet and reserved in manner, and of a fabulous 
age, but she still ‘‘ got about” the “‘ haunted 
house”—as it was called by the Audacious—with 
alacrity, and looked after domestic matters as 
sharply as any landlady in Daneton. She had 
not a face; but her reticence and a certain 
hauteur, which perhaps her previous connection 
‘‘ with the land” caused her to maintain toward 
her neighbor gossips, had earned her a bad name. 
The Tyndals, however, knew nothing of that, 
of course, nor of the vulgar prejudices to the dis- 
advantage of her residence; and as for the lat- 
ter, even if they had been aware of it, they would 
have held it of no account ; for, notwithstanding 
that painful experience of Arthur's at Brussels, 
which itself had so waned and weakened since 
his second marriage that he would now hardly 
have defended it against sober argument, he was 
free from superstition ; whe Jenny both despised 
and loathed it. She was not an esprit fonte— 
though her strong sense of right, and her inde- 
pendence in matters of opinion, led some of her 
sex to think her so—but she was singularly un- 
impressionable with respect to mysteries of «!! 
sorts. To her mind there was quite enoug! 
that was inexplicable in the nature of things 
without drawing upon human credulity for more 
wonders ; and to suppose that a icular build- 
ing, such as the Dormers, should have the at- 
tribute of attracting the spirits of the departed 
would have seemed not only absurd to her, but 
irreverent. 

Once away from Swansdale, and its associa- 
tions with the occurrence that had so shaken her 
nerves, usually steadfast, her spirits began to re- 
cover their tone. The wintry sea, the storms, 
the very loneliness of their mode of life, delight- 
ed her; for had she not always with her the best 
company in the world in her husband? He, 
on his part, beheld with thankfulness the color 
slowly returning to his dear one’s cheek, the smile 
te her lips, the music to her long-silent tongue ; 
and though, alas! while the shadow of her se- 
cret trouble was undispelled, there was no fear 
of Jenny’s becoming ‘‘too happy” again, Arthur 
Tyndall and his wife could once more be termed 
a happy pair. They spent the days either in 
walking on the sands, or about the primitive 
little hamlet—the marine inhabitants of which 
were as picturesque in their characters as were 





the shingle-built cottages they dwelt in—or in 
taking drivesin theneighborhood. Nothing about 
it could be described as either grand or beautiful, 
but much was strange and striking. At the back 
of the village ran a river, parallel to the sea for 
miles, and the tongue of land that divided the 
two waters formed a natural terrace, on which 
many gallant ships had dashed themselves to 
pieces, notwithstanding the warning flash of the 
light-house at its extremity by night, and the tall 
tower (raised by Danish hands) that stood up 
sentinel-like by day. From its summit the whole 
country round showed a level waste, marked 
neither with road nor hill, but bristling with an- 
cient ruins. Here, at an elbow of the river, and 
there, on the margin of the sea, and there again, 
beside some ancient farm-house in the fields 
(though modern in comparison with it), stood 
tower, or castle, or abbey, all crumbling to de- 
cay. They had been doing so, however, for 
centuries (for their style of building was not that 
of the Daneton lodging-houses), and every year 
—not as it treats us men and women, with whom 
age means ugliness, and decay a loathsome 
change—had touched them with some new beau- 
ty, had added something to them of venerable 
awe. To one or other of these Arthur and Jen- 
ny made their way daily; and in the evening 
the latter would try to reproduce what she had 
seen in hersketch-book, while her husband read 
to her from some favorite volume. It was al- 
most like having their honey-moon over again. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE VISION. 


So happy were Arthur and Jenny in each oth- 
er’s society at Daneton that they grudged even so 
slight an intrusion on it as another lodger under 
the same roof; and when Mrs. Weeks suggested 
the eeepc d of the occurrence of such an event, 
Arthur opposed the idea with vigor. 

**T would rather pay the extra rent, Mrs. 
Weeks,” said he, ‘‘ and thereby secure his room 
instead of his company.” 

** But it is not a he at all, Sir,’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Weeks; ‘‘it is only an invalid lady; and 
she has been recommended here by Dr. Skew- 
bald, the same gentleman as has found ‘ ozone,’ 
or whatever it is, at Daneton, and is the making 
of the place.” 

**T know all that, my good woman: he rece 
ommended us—but not to come to the Dormers 
in icular.” 

‘Yes, Sir; but this is different. Mrs. New- 
ton, for that is her name, writes to say, or rather 
her maid writes for her, that a roomy house close 
by the sea is indispensable to her health, and that 
the doctor mentioned the Dormers, knowing, I 
suppose, that it had given yourselves satisfac- 
tion; and as for the poor lady, Sir, you will 
never know she has come; for she will live in 
the next house, as it used to be, quite apart, and 
you need never so much as set eyes upon her.” 

Thus urged, Arthur gave a reluctant assent to 
the arrangement; and in due time Mrs. Newton 
arrived—an elderly lady, much muffled up, and 
apparently without the free use of her limbs, for 
she was carried out of the fly into her lodgings. 
Mrs. Weeks, however, was as good as her word, 
for if the Tyndalls did ‘‘ set eyes” upon the new 
lodger, that was as much as they did. They saw 
her from the garden, sitting with her knitting- 
needles at her little window that fronted the sea ;_ 
and they saw her twice or thrice in her wheel- 
chair on the sands; and that was all. She kept 
to her own wing of the old house, and in no re- 
spect interfered with them. 

On the twelfth day of their residence at Dane- 
ton a telegram arrived from Adair requesting 
Arthur's immediate preséhce in London on im- 
portant business. ‘This summons, so. unexpect- 
ed, and so vague in terms, annoyed the husband 
and alarmed the wife. Arthur was extremely 
averse to leave Jenny alone at Daneton, and yet 
this reticence, so uncharacteristic of his friend, 
as to the nature of the » Seemed to 
heighten the necessity for his departure. Jen- 
ny was once more filled with terrors in connec- 
tion with their unknown enemy. Something must 
surely have again arisen from that base source 
to implicate her husband, and that so gravely 
that its nature could not be even hinted at. She 
besought him to let her accompany him; but 
he would not hear of that—the double journey 
involved hundreds of miles, and she was by no 
means fit for such travel ; he promised to return, 
however, without fail on the ensuing day. Ac- 
cordingly she saw him off by the morning train, 
and returned homedejected in spirits and full of 
forebodings. She had never before been separa- 
ted from her husband even for a day, and in 
her forlorn and solitary state the Dormers struck 
her, for the first time, as being a desolate and 
cheerless place. As she passed through the Kt- 
tle market-place, she had noticed that the drum 
was up, a signal that bad weather might be ex- 
pent | and the wind was blowing as if for storm. 
Still, any thing seemed better than the gloom and 
solitude of the deserted house, deprived of its 
home spirit, and after a fruitless attempt to occu- 
py her mind with reading, she wrapped herself 
up warmly and went out. For a time she walk- 
ed up and down the little garden under such shel- 
ter as the low sea-wall afforded ; but—what had 
never happened before, and which showed how 
her nerves had suffered from the event of the day 
—the supervision of harmless Mrs. Newton, who 
sat at her usual post, knitting-needle in hand, 
annoyed her. Whether the poor lady was really 
looking at her or not could not be known, since 
she always had a pair of blue les on her 
nose ; but the idea of such espionage was now 
become unpleasant, and indeed unbearable, That 
hateful Mrs. Montague, too, had been described 
as wearing the same — and even so 
slight a coincidence as this was not without its 
effect upon poor Jenny. She left the garden, 
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therefore, s nd took a long walk beside the angry 
sea. The whirling sand, the flying foam, were 
welcome to her: in the war of wind and wave, 
and in watching the fishing-boats, as one after 
another they flew for refuge into the little har- 
bor, she forgot for a time the anxieties that con- 
sumed her. Fatigued, but yet refreshed, she 
came back to her mid-day meal with unexpect- 
ed appetite; which pleased her, because Arthur 
had charged her, ‘‘ For my sake, do feed up, 
Jenny, while I am away.” Like most husbands, 
he judged of his wife's well-being by the amount 
of fish and flesh that she consumed, which, un- 
der the present circumstances, was rather a fal- 
lacious test. 

By the afternoon post came a second surprise 
in the shape of a letter from Blanche Tyndall, 
inclosing another from her husband. ‘‘ What it 
is about,” wrote she, ‘‘I have no idea; but he 
sealed it before intrusting it to my hands, which 
I consider mean.” 

Its contents were concerning the very thing 
which had been weighing on Jenny’s mind all 
day. 

cf I have now found out for certain,” they ran, 
‘‘what, for my part, indeed, I never doubted, 
that the paper purporting to have been written 
by the late Mrs. ‘'yndall must needs be a forgery. 
The date, you will remember, was December 31, 
1860. Well, while pondering over this precious 
production this morning, and turning it all sorts 
of ways, literally as well as metaphorically, I hap- 
pened to hold it up against the light, when this 
singular fact discovered itself: The water-mark 
of the paper is dated 1862. I went off at once 
to the makers, whose name I had also become 
thus possessed of, and they tell me that though 
it is their custom and that of the trade to post- 
date their paper, it is never done to any such 
extent as this. The statement that has given 
you such annoyance must indeed have been 
written at least six months, and probably much 
more, after the death of the late Mrs. Tyndall. 
Thus the matter is satisfactorily settled, as far as 
Arthur is concerned ; that is, I mean, this delib- 
erate attempt to imbitter his existence is not, 
what some who knew neither him nor the late 
Mrs. Tyndall might have otherwise thought it, 
the revenge of a slighted wife, but the act of 
some infamous forger. Of course it is unpleas- 
ant to feel that one has a secret foe so audaciously 
malignant, but let us be content to despise until 
the opportunity presents itself to punish him.” 

But all this well-meant consolation was thrown 
away upon Jenny. ‘The discovery itself, indeed, 
would not have been without its interest, and 
perhaps its comfort, had it happened at any oth- 
er time; it was something, as Adair had said, 
to know for certain that that hateful document 
was a forgery. But of what nature could the 
emergency have been that had caused Adair to 
summon her husband so peremptorily within a 
few hours of sending this information to herself? 
It could hardly be in connection with the same 
subject. He would surely have mentioned some- 
thing of his intention to telegraph, if, at the 
time of writing, the idea of such a contingency 
had occurred to him. ‘Thus, so far from reliev- 
ing her mind, Adair’s letter filled it with alarms 
and misgivings that were none the less pain- 
ful because they took no certain shdpe. She 
would have once more gone forth, in hopes to 
find some restorative for her spirits, in the keen, 
fresh air again, but the gale had now risen in 
great fury. The few persons who were still 
about staggered and reeled in the fierce blasts 
like ships at sea, and while she stood hesitating 
at the hall door, an old market-woman, just in 
the act of soliciting her custom in sea-side fash- 
ion, was blown down, basket and all. Jenny ran 
out to help her up, and bade her sit down by the 
kitchen fire, and have some refreshments; not 
that the woman needed warmth or food, for she 
had a shop as well as a stall in the market, and 
was well to do in the world, but a craving for 
company had suddenly come upon Jenny which 
was altogether new to her. Her visitor seemed 
to perceive this, for she observed, ‘‘I dare say 
you feel lonesome enough, ma’am, to-day with- 
out your husband ?” . 

News was precious in Daneton, and eve 
body in it knew by that time that Mr. Tyn 
had gone by the early train to London. 

“Well,” said Jenny, laughing, ‘* that is only 
natural, is it not ?” 

‘* Ay, indeed, ma’am, you may say that,” an- 
oud the other, sighing. ‘‘ But you may thank 
Heaven that your goodman is not, as mine was 
(God rest his soul !), a sailor, and away from you 
at his trade on such a day as this.” 

‘*Did you lose your husband at sea?” asked 
Jenny, tenderly, 

**Yes, ma'am, I did; years and years ago, 
when he was no older than.Mr. Tyndall, and not 
so gray-looking; but to this hour I never hear 
the wind like that but I think I hear him calling 
for ‘Help, help, help!’ It’s near half a century 
ago, and yet sometimes the thought comes over 
me that he may not be dead. Nota plank of his 
boat ever came ashore to say so. Yes, yes, ma’am, 
it’s well for you as your géodman is no sailor.” 

** Your story is very sad,” said Jenny, pity- 
ingly; ‘‘but we have most of us our troubles 
and terrors and uncertainties.” 

** Ay, ay, I dare say. Gentlefolks is no freer 
from them than other le. And alone in a 
house like this, they all seem to come upon you 
together like, no doubt. Do you ever hear, 
now”’—here the old gossip sank her voice to a 
whisper, so that Mrs. Weeks, moving busily in 
and out of the kitchen as usual, should not over- 
hear her—‘‘any thing at the Dormers as you 
shouldn't hear— voices and noises, and such- 
likes ?” 

“*Why, yes,” said Jenny, smiling. ‘‘I hear 
Mrs. Weeks speaking pretty sharply to her maid 
at times (which I suppose I am not intended to 
hear); and also the rats make such a noise at 
night that one would sometimes think that a sack 








of potatoes had been opened and its contents 
rolled down the stairs.” 

‘Yes, yes; but I don’t mean rats: they do 
tell some queer stories about the Dormers, 
though, of course, you must know best, and they 
may be lies. But I have known parties to take 
the house for a month certain, and then to leave 
after the first night or two, and ‘all on account 
of the noises.’” 

‘That seems to me very unreasonable,” said 
Jenny, quietly. 

** Well, well, that is as it may be; and, be- 
sides, it is not your wing of the house as, they 
do say, is most troubled. Now that Mrs. New- 
ton yonder”—and the widow motioned with her 
hand to the wall that stood between them and 
the next house—‘“‘ she seems to be no more fright- 
ened than yourself; and yet there are scores of 
people in Daneton as would rather sleep on the 
beach under an old boat than in her lodgings. 
It was there, as I dare say you've heard, that 
poor Miss Waldron— Lor, Mrs. Weeks, how 
you did make me jump.” 

** You had better jump up and go, then, Wid- 
ow Bunn,” said the keen, dry voice of the land- 
lady, who had come in unobserved while the old 
woman was absorbed in her narrative, ‘‘and be- 
fore you begin to chatter about matters which 
don't concern you, and of which you know noth- 
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** Well, the wind do seem to have lulled a bit,” 
rejoined the widow, as a blast, more violent than 
any which had preceded it, shook the house to 
its very foundations ; ‘‘ so I'll just get home while 
I can.” . 
Mrs. Weeks only answered her by a scornful 
look that said as plainly as any words, ‘‘ You 
do very right not to argue with me,” and opened 
the back-door for her with her own hands. 

‘** That's one of the rubbishy gossiping women 
with whom all Daneton is overrun,” observed she 
to Jenny; ‘‘and I only hope I stopped her in 
time before she did mischief. She has just been 
telling you, 1'll go bail for it, that because I can’y 
get rid of the rats, and the wind blows against 
my windows, that the Dormers is full of uncan- 
ny noises.” 

**She did say something of that kind,” said 
Jenny, carelessly ; ** but I told her that my hus- 
band and I had never been incommoded by any 
thing of the sort. Whe was this Miss Waldron 
that she was going to speak of?” 

‘*My master’s daughter, ma'am,” said the old 
lady, curtly. ‘* She was out of her mind, poor 
soul (though not more so, perhaps, than they as 
believes such tales as Widow Bunn tells), and 
died here, or, rather, in the next house. That 
makes the place melancholy to me, who nursed 
her for many a year, and in whose arms slie 
passed away; but I don’t see why it should af- 
fect others. It would be difficult to find an old 
house, I reckon, in which nobody has ever died.” 

** Yes, indeed,” said Jenny. ‘‘I hope, how- 
ever no foolish person will ever talk about it to 
your other lodger, for, being ill and weak, it 
might have an unpleasant effect upon her.” 

‘** There is no fear of that, ma’am. The poor 
lady sees nobody to speak to, except her own 
maid; and, indeed, she has been sc ill of late as 
not to be able to take even her usual half hour's 
airing in her Bath chair. But I am much 
obliged to you, ma‘am, all the same: it’s a great 
comfort to me, I do assure you, to have such a 
sensible lady and gentleman under my roof as 
you and Mr. Tyndall; and I shall take it very 
kind of you, if you would say a word in its favor 
when you hear it run down by them fools.” 

Jenny gladly promised to do this; and yet she 
did not feel just then that she altogether deserved 
Mrs. Weeks's compliments upon her good sense 
and courage. When she found herself alone in 
her own room, with the wind howling and the 
sea roaring without, and within the arm-chair 
vacant of its beloved occupant, the sense of lone- 
liness and desolation recurred to her even more 
strongly than- before. The fire was blazing 
cheerfully, and the small apartment was well 
lighted, but nothing could dispel her inward 
gloom. As the tamarisk bent and swished be- 
fore the gale, she thought of the drowned sailor 
of whose fate she had just heard, and every shriek 
of the wild wind made her start in her chair, as 
though it had been the maniac cry of the poor 
girl who had met her end years ago but a few 
rooms off. Even the ill reputation of the Dor- 
mers struck her with a sense of fear. In a word, 
her nerves were thoroughly shaken, and her 
thoughts took color from whatever was most 
sombre and morbid in the store-house of her mind. 
She sat up, however, reading—if that could be 
called such which was interrupted by a chill or 
tremor at every noise without and within—until 
her usual hour, and then retired to her bedroom. 
A fire was burning here also ; but the apartment 
looked so cold and cheerless that she lit not only 
the candles on her dressing-table, but those on 
the mantel-piece likewise, till the little room was 
almost as light as by day. It was one of the 
chambers, of which, as we have already said, 
there were several at the Dormers, which had 
once been of larger size, but was now divided by 
a partition which did not reach the ceiling. On 
the other side of the partition, but not directly 
opening into the bed-chamber, was her husband's 
dressing-closet ; and beyond that again was the 
wall of division between the houses. The 
sage outside the two rooms terminated, in fact, 
in the door of communication between them, 
which was always kept locked. 

Under other circumstances, the knowledge that 
she had only to raise her voice to make her hus- 
band hear her in the next room was pleasant 
and snug enough; but now, when she knew he 
was not there, the blank space above the wall, 
with the gloomy stretch of ceiling beyond it, was 
unpleasant to behold, and only suggestive of va- 
cancy and absence. Most women, perhaps, un- 
der such circumstances, would have asked their 
maid to sleep on the sofa and keep them com- 








pany for the night, and Jenny herself was half 
disposed to do so; but she was of a proud and in- 
dependent spirit, and little inclined to make al- 
lowance in her own case for a weakness which 
she would have pardoned and even sympathized 
with in that of another, What would Arthur 
say when he came home on the morrow, and 
heard that his wife, of whose good sense he had 
always boasted, had been afraid to pass the night 
alone! Nevertheless, she did keep her attend- 
ant in the room rather longer than usual, upon 
this or that pretense, and before she left it put 
a question as to where the chamber bell rang, 
which showed the direction of hbr thoughts. ‘I 
know it can be heard in the daytime,” said she; 
** but could you hear it if it was rung at night ?” 

**T could not fail to hear it, ma’am, since it 
rings just outside my room, where Mary and I 
sleep together; for, as for sleeping in a house 
like this alone, I could never do it. It’s a good 
big bell, and if you only jerk it sharp enough, it 
would be heard all over the house.” 

She pulled the rope herself to illustrate this 
remark, but no sound ensued. 

‘* Well, that is strange, ma’am, for I hitched 
in the rope this very day myself, by accident, 
when I was doing the room, and it pealed like 
a church-bell.” Again she pulled, and again 
without success, 

‘* Well, perhaps it’s the gale, ma'am, as will 
let nothing be heard but itself, and yet it seems 
to stick somehow. I'll ge to the other end and 
see whether it does ring.” 

“It is no matter,” said Jenny, who was be- 
ginning to feel considerably ashamed of her own 
pusillanimity. ‘* The roar of such a wind as this 
may well drown all other sounds. You can leave 
me now, for I don’t feel inclined for bed, and 
shall sit up reading for a little.” 

**You are sure you wouldn't like me to stay 
with you, ma’am ?” said the good-natured maid. 
**Tt may well seem lonesome out at this end of 
the house, and with such a tempest out-of- 
doors—” 

‘* No, no, thank you,” interrupted Jenny, hur- 
riedly: ‘‘I have got my books, and shall do 
very well.” She felt quite angry with herself at 
having called forth such an offer by her show 
of nervousness. ‘‘I shall want nothing more. 
Good-night.” 

The maid left her, and she found herself list- 
ening to her footsteps along the echoing passage, 
and then, long afterward, to the closing of the 
distant door. If she heard that, why had she 
not also heard the bell? An hour passed by. 
The storm seemed to have spent itself. Like a 
woman whose passion is almost exhausted, there 
were étill murmurings and mutterings, and now 
and then a stifled sob close up against the 
window-pane, but there was now comparative 
calm. ‘The sea still roared and rolled, but to 
that she had become as accustomed as is the 
dweller in a busy thoroughfare to the turmoil of 
the street. There was nothing without to draw 
her attention from her book, which was itself an 
interesting one. And yet she had only read by 
fits and starts: her ears were alive to the least 
sound within the house. She had heard the 
noise which careful Mrs. Weeks had made in 
raking out the kitchen fire for the night, and the 
shooting of bolts and locking of doors that had 
marked her final retirement. ‘The house was at 
rest so far as its human inhabitants were con- 
cerned, and the rats had begun their diversions. 
Jenny had no ‘‘young lady” abhorrences, and 
was no more afraid of a rat than she was of a 
black beetle, but still she would have wished them 
quieter. What a frightful disturbance, and how 
unlike any other sort of rioting, do those animals 
make at dead of night! At one time there was 
a charge of cavalry through half a dozen rooms ; 
at another, a sack, not of potatoes (which was 
our metaphor by daylight), but of coals, seemed 
to be rolled up stairs with infinite difficulty, and 
then, at the highest step, the sack was opened, 
and the contents let fall from top to bottom. It 
was enough to account for the noise in fifty haunt- 
ed houses. Hush! was thata rat in the dressing- 
room? Something was stirring there, and had 
seemed to move a chair. 

Fully aware of her increasing nervousness, 
Jenny was resolved not to suffer from what one 
well acquainted with the human mind has called 
the worst of nervous terrors, ‘‘a noise which the 
reason can not account for:” she rose instantly, 
candle in hand, to investigate it, and laid her 
hand upon the door. As she did so she distinct- 
ly heard what, had it been possible to be so, she 
would have set down to the flutter of a woman's 
dress in the pas without. She opened the 
door wide, and holding the candle above her 
head, looked to right and left, but there was 
nothing to be seen. On the right hand lay, afar 
off, the room in which her maid slept, and that 
gecupied by honest Mrs. Weeks—in a word, help 
and company ; on the left was the dressing-room, 
and the party-wall that shut off the other house. 
She hesitated a moment as to whether she should 
not even now arouse her attendant, and accept 
the offer of her companionship for the night, but 
pride once more came to her assistance. She 
determined to explore the dressing-room. With 
a trembling hand she opened the door and threw 
it back. She scarcely needed her candle to see 
all .within it, for the strong light from her own 
chamber coming over the low partition lit it up 
brightly. ‘There was the little table with its 
shaving-glass, the “‘ skimpy” chest of drawers, a 
heap of clothes lying folded in a chair, and a row 
of boots. Every thing, in short, was in its usual 
state. What shehad heard must have been fan- 
cy. Considerably reassured by the result of this 
examination, and congratulating herself on the 
effect of her own courage, she was about to re- 
turn to her own room, when an impulse seized 
her to try the door of communication (though 
she well knew it was always locked) between the 
two houses of which the Dormers was composed. 
She did so, and what was her surprise and cun- 
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sternation to find it give to her touch—that it 
was open! 

She closed it mechanically, and, with her fin- 
gers on the handle, reflected a moment as col- 
lectedly as she could. Who could have unlock- 
ed it, and for what purpose? Well, perhaps 
Mrs. Weeks herself had done so, for had she not 
mentioned that her invalid lodger was not so 
well, and might not Mrs. Newton have requested 
it to be left open, in case she should require as- 
sistance in the night? This was possible, of 
course ; and even in that moment of panic Jen- 
ny accepted this sensible and matter-of-fact so- 
lution of the question; the only evidence that 
she gave of weakness, of her nerves being shaken 
and unstrung, as, in fact, they were, was that, on 
returning to her own room, she locked the door, 
To attempt any longer to read her book, how- 
ever, she felt would be a mockery ; vague terrors 
were creeping over her, stealthy footfalls and 
trailing garments were sounding in her ear. She 
would get into bed and try to sleep. Before 
doing so she drew aside the blind and looked 
forth into the night. To her great satisfaction 
the moon had risen and showed itself through 
the fleecy, flying clouds; the sea was a waste 
of foam; the very garden glimmered white be- 
neath her. Even when the candles were all 
put out, it would not be dark at all. She was 
about to extinguish those upon the table, when 
once more she heard that noise in the dressing- 
room which had sounded so like the scrape of a 
chair. She looked up meciianically to the parti- 
tion-wall, and on the top of it, with the strong 
light cast full upon every feature, was a woman's 
face—the face of Helen Tyndall, who lay buried 
in Swansdale church-yard! Jenny gazed at it 
for an instant with staring, terror-stricken eyes, 
and then, with one wild cry that rang through 
the old house from end to end, fell heavily upon 
the floor. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

Aw elderly lady told her son to list the door, in order 
to keep the wind out. “That will make it worse, 
mother,” he replied, “for you know the wind bloweth 
where it listeth.” 





The following notice of death in the columns of 4 
contemporary is quite capable of two meanings: ‘* Ma- 
ria B , wife of Henry B— -, Esq., aged eighty years. 
She lived with her husband flity years, and died in the 
confident hope of a better life.” 

_—_— 

A couple of men being in great spirits, somehow got 
in the gutter. The most conscious of the two thereat 
remarked thus to his companion: “ Let's get another 
house; this hotel leaks.” 
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A countryman went to see his lady-love, and wieh- 
ing to be conversational, observed, ‘** The thermomo- 


_kron is twenty degrees above zelon this evening.” 


*“* Yes,” innocently replied the maiden, “such kinds 
of birds do fly higher some seasons of the year than 
others.” 





Pal FOR TRAINING Bask-baLt PLayees—Datter pud- 
pg. 





——— 

A Boston woman, who has been reauing in the pa-' 
pers that Sunday marriages are illegal, writes to the 
papers to know how it is with a baby born on a Sun- 
day. If so, which should be punished, the father, the 
mother, or the baby. 








— 
There never was an honest redbreast—he ix always 
a robin, 





——— 
In one of the suburban schools a teacher gave out 
the word “ lter” to a class in o—- t was a 
poser to all till it reached the foot of the class, when a 
curly-headed little fellow spelled it correctly, and being 
asked to define it, shouted out, *‘ More salt.” 
———_—-—- <= 
An Irish editor says he can see no earthly reason 
why women should not be allowed to become medical 
men. 











The smallest German prince sent a short time since 
to an American, obnoxions for some reason, A com- 
mand to leave his*dominions in three days. “ He is 
very good,” answered the American, “to give me 80 
long a time. I could have done it in three-quarters 
of an hour.” 





Mopet Svrewat Orrrations—To take the cheek 
out of a man, and the jaw out of a woman. 
nope ie ti Alin 
A magistrate, who felt astonishment at the change 
of things which fad taken place in the present era, has 
been heard to sagaciously remark that “ this is really 
a wonderful area in which we live.” 








—_— 
Cuioru ror a Baxer—Dough-skin. 





What is the most dangerous kind of assassin ?—A 
man who takes life cheerfully. 

A bald-headed friend, of a heavy, phlegmatic tem- 
perament, was accosted on the street by a waggish 
acquaintance with the inquiry, “Tom, why is your 
head like Alaska?” ‘Too much for me, Zach—I give 
it up.” ‘Because it is a white bear place.” 








vite Rieut.—A correspondent, who owns a valua- 
ble horse, objects to turning him into a pasture for 
fear he should graze his knees. 





A gentleman from California assures us that earth- 
quakes are so common at San Francisco that even the 
ragged urchins in the streets have shock heads! 

atiietenain 

The following advertisements have been from time 
to time clipped from Irish papers : 

From the Freeman's Journal, 1870: “One pound re- 
ward.—Lost, a cameo brooch, representing Vouus and 
Adonis on the Drumcondra ad, about ten o'clock 
on Tuesday evening.” 

From the Cork & ler (advertisement of a wine- 
merchant): “The advertiser, having made an advan- 
tageous purchase, offere for sale, on very low terms, 
about sixty dozen of prime port-wine, lately the prop- 
erty of a gentleman forty years of age, full in the y, 
and with a high bouquet.” 

The two following advertisements appeared in all 
the Dublin papers, emanating from a well-known liv- 
ery-stable keeper : 

“To be sold, cheap, a mail phaeton, the property of 
a gentleman with a movable head, as good as new.” 

“To be sold, a splendid gray horse, calculated for a 
charger, or would carry a lady with a switch tail.” 

From Saunders’s Newsletter: “Ten shillings reward. 
—Lost, by a gentleman, a white terrier dog except the 
head which is black.—To be brought to,” etc. 

To these Irish advertisements may be added one En- 
glish one, which was the subject of a humorous ar- 
ticle in the Saturday Review some four or five years 
since: “ T'o be sold, an Erard ~rand piano, the proper- 
ty of a lady about to travel in a walnut-wood case, with 
carved legs.” 
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THE RECENT ATTEMPT TO SWIM ACROSS THE 








2 BRITISH CHANNEL—THE START. 


A GREAT SWIMMING FEAT Channel from Dover to Calais. Although he | thousands of people who had assembled to see | tance from the pier Mr. JouNson came on deck 
—— was known to be an expert and powerful swim- | him off. After a delay of nearly an hour, aris- | in bathing costume, and mounting the paddle- 

A sHoktT time ago an Englishman by the name | mer, the announcement was at first regarded as | ing from the stupidity of pier officials, he was | box amidst tremendous cheering, dived into the 
of Jouyson announced that he should attempt | a hoax: but on August 24 Jounson appeared | allowed to embark on the steamer which was | water in the most magnificent style. This is 


} 


the extraordinary feat of swimming across the | on the dock at Dover, where he was greeted by | to accompany him on his trip. A short dis- | the moment chosen for the illustration, He at 
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once struck out seaward, taking some powerful 
strokes, each of which appeared to send him 
forward a distance of six feet at least. It was 
10.40 a.m. when he entered the water. ‘The 
first two miles were accomplished in twenty 
minutes, and tne pace was still kept’up until 
11.20, when he took. his first refreshment; in 
ten minutes more he again had recourse to 
stimulants; and at 11.45, when nearly opposite 
Folkestone, the steamer being some distance 
ahead, he put on such a spurt that he soon over- 
hauled her, and when within bail said that he 
should like something to eat. He ‘vas not ex- 
hausted, nor even tired, but complained that he 
could not keep his feet warm. The surgeon 
saw that circulation was failing, and on his ad- 
vice JOHNSON gave up the task and went on 
board the steamer, having swum seven miles in 
one hour and five minutes. 

Since the attempt there has been much con- 
troversy concerning the possibility of the per- 
formance of such a feat; the incredulity on one 
side has been met by the bold assertion on the 
other that it is mot only possible, but has actu- 
ally been done, and that more than once. These 
legends, however, are far from being well au- 
thenticated, and we confess to being somewhat 
skeptical upon the subject, especially after the 
failure of such a man as Jounson. It is not 
every day that we meet with a man whose chest 
measures forty-five inches round, and can be ex- 
panded to fifty; and we should be inclined to 
think that if the feat is practicable JoHNson can 
and will do it. It is neither the distance nor the 
consequent length of time the swimmer would 
have to remain in the water that makes the dif- 
ficulty: it is the low temperature of the German 
Ocean, even in the warmest weather. In the 
Southern ‘seas men may almost be said to live in 
the water. A retired naval captain, in a recent 
letter to the London Standard, says that in 1846, 
when off the Sandwich Islands, about seven miles 
from land, his ship was hailed by a man (in a 
good rough sea) who was swimming with a live 
pig under his arm, and who appeared to take it 
as an every-day occurrence, ‘The London Lan- 
cet points out that Jounson complained of noth- 
ing but numbness, the heart’s action was regular 
and strong, and the respiration unimpaired, and 
suggests that ‘* means of maintaining the tem- 
perature to the close are surely within the re- 
sources of science.” We understand that Mr. 
Jounson intends making another trial next 
year, so that there is a twelyvemonth wherein to 
overhaul the “resources of science.” But wheth- 
er any device is hit upon or not, we are con- 
vinced that if determination, courage, and skill 
in natation can effect the Channel passage, Mr. 
J. B. Jonnson wili ultimately accomplish the 
feat. In the mean time he might take a hint 
from the anecdote quoted above, and spend a 
month at the sea-side practicing daily with a live 
pig under his arm. 








GUESSING THE PIG’S WEIGHT. 


THe sport so humorously represented in the 
lower illustration on page 773 is characteristic 
of the old farming communities of Long Island. 
It consists, as the picture itself suggests, in 
guessing at the weight of a pig by lifting the 
animal in the manner represented by our artist ; 
and the man who comes nearest the exact num- 
ber of pounds carries off the prize. A trifling 
fee for the privilege of taking part in the sport 
compensates the owner of the- pig. When the 
gathering takes place near a public-house there 
is usually a good deal of hard drinking—by the 
unsuccessful because they have lost, and by the 
winner because he has won. But the sport is 
generally quiet and good-humored on all sides. 





THE RECENT ERUPTION OF 
VESUVIUS. 

Betievers in the idea that electricity is the 
all-pervading influence will be pleased to hear 
that Professor Palmieri, who watched the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius from his observatory on the 
mountain, says the electric currents developed in 
the mountains were very strong. These phe- 
nomena are not produced in every eruption. 
Professor Palmieri observed that during the last 
a great quantity of lightning darted and played 
about the large cone of smoke and ashes which 
rosé from the crater. ‘The lightning was pro- 
duced by the violent jets of smoke and ashes, 
by means of which the electric current is formed 
previous to bursting. He further says, ‘‘ I have 
analyzed the smoke which rises above the lava, 
and have been well roasted, but I discovered 
that it is soluble in salt-water.” From this he 
inferred that at the depths of the volcano there 
was a communication between the sea and the 
fire during the terrible convulsions, Speaking 
of the appearance of the mountain during the 
eruption, he said that the entire cone seemed as 
though it were sweating fire through all its 
pores. By night these pores appeared like 
points of fire nailed on to the back of the mount- 
ain; by day they were changed into smoke, and 
resembled so many whitish-colored holes. 


THE NORTHERN ICE-FIELDS. 


Tue enormous extent of the great ice-fields to 
the north of us can hardly be imagined, except 
by those who have encountered them in their 
native element, A storm in these icy solitudes 
is said to be grand and awful beyond all powers 
of description. The unbroken swell of the At- 
lantic, rolling in huge continuous ridges, heaves 
the pavement of ice on its mighty folds, and al- 
ternately lifts up the vessels as playthings on its 
broad domes and swallows them in its deep hol- 
lows. Speedily the broad ice-field, several hun- 
dred square miles in area, is broken up into 
countless floes, or smaller pieces, which, dashing 








against one another with resistless violence, are 
piled into hills of various shapes and sizes under 
the tremendous pressure. Or, under the force 
of the storm, the field-ice is heaped together in 
sheets, piled on each other to the height of thir- 
ty or forty feet, in what is called the ‘‘ ice-pack.” 
In this terrible war of elements the wild confu- 
sion, the growling and roaring, as the ice-giants 
smite one another and dash each other to death, 
and the crash of meeting ‘‘ floes” and “ fields,” 
may be more easily imagined than described. 
Frequently the ice-fields acquire a rotatory mo- 
tion; and when we consider the immense weight 
of these ponderous masses, we may form some 
faint notion of the blow delivered by such a body 
when set in motion by the tempest’s wing. How 
wonderful that the frail bark, constructed by hu- 
man fingers, dare venture into the very thick of 
this battle of the frost-giants! At times the 
gigantic iceberg takes part in the fray; and, 
borne along in its unswerving course by the 
deep-sea current, heedless of wind and wave, it 
smites the ice-floe as with the hammer of Thor, 
rending and tearing the mighty mass, and send- 
ing its fragments flying in all directions 





Have Yoru Sren Ir?—Have you seen the most won- 
derful sewing machine of the age? The great Wilson 
UndersFeed, the machine which received Fourteen 
Premiums at the late Ohio State Fair at Mansfield, 
notwithstanding the many sewing machines compet- 
ing against it. This elegant sewing machine is on ex- 
hibition at the N. O. Fair, and attracts universal ad- 
miration for its superior finish and style, beautiful 
work, easy and quiet manner in which it stitches, 
braids, etc. Unfortunately, there are no premiums of- 
fered year at the N. O. Fair, consequently the Wil- 
son -can not show its superiority over all other ma- 
chines in comes off all the premiums, as it has done 
before. No machine ever exhibited has met with such 
success in receiving premiums as the Wilson. It is the 
best sewing machine in the world, and the yang = 
Victories it has gained, the large sales that are daily 
made, and the increasing demand for it, are the best 
proofs that it has no equal. The magnificent sales- 
rooms of this company, corner of Superior and Bond 
Streets, will be brilliantly illuminated every evening 
this week, to give every one an opportunity to exam- 
ine the Wilson and see the Palace of Sewing Machines, 
— Cleveland Daily Herald, Sept. 13, 1872. The sales- 
room in this city is at 707 Broadway.—{Com.] 








Facts ror THE Lapres.—Mrs. M. L. Tuom- 
as, Middletown, N. Y., has used in dress-making 
nearly every machine invented, and finds Wheel- 
er & Wilson’s Lock-Stitch the only one fit for 
women’s use, for ease of operation, simplitity of 
make, and beauty of work. See the new Improve- 
ments and Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 
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Coreate & Co.'s Casumere Bovgvuer Soar is an il- 
lustration of popularity which is deserved. It has 
been welcomed to the toilets of the ladies, and sheds 
its perfume in many a household of America, Its name 
is synonymous with fragrance.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LL DRUGGISTS sell PERRY’S 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 


because it is reliable. 
WANTED $100 per month selling that 
standard and popular sub- 

scription book, Wiiu1am Cutten Bryant's “ Libra 
of Poetry and Song” —500 volumes in one, A boo 
for the popular heart. A prime favorite with Agents 
and People. 800 pages, elegantly — and bound, 
with choice we engravings by the best artists. 
Liberal terms! Address 

; J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Til. 


The Coming Emporium of the Pacific. 


$300. SAN DIEGO, $300. 


THE PACIFIC TERMINUS OF THE 
Great Texas and Pacific Railway, , 


NOW RAPIDLY BUILDING. 


Five-Acre Villa Lots, 
$300 EACH. 
Splendid Location; Perfect Title. The price of these 
Lots will be advanced Nov.1. Send for Maps and Cir- 
culars. Also for sale, Three Choice Dlocks of Land near 
the water-front at San Diego (size, 200 x 300 feet each), 
Will be sold separately or together. W. H. FRANCIS, 
San Diego and Southern California Land Agency, 
Principal Office, 187 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


The Testimony of all who wear them: 
“SPLENDID” 
CABLE SCREW WIRE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


) gy Stockings and protruding toes are not 
seen on feet where 

SILVER TIPS 
are worn. Parents, remember this; they last twice as 
long. For sale by all dealers. 


~ ALCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


CONCORD DAYS. By A. Bronson Avoorr. Price 
$1 50. This book will be much sought after. The 
venerable author’s Concord life embraces his Le 
ence with such distinguished persons as Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, &c. 
The work is in the form of a diary, and is written with 
quaint wisdo:n about all sorts of subjects. Sold every 


i blish 
where, MeL OBEE'TS BIOS. Boston. 


GRANT and GREELEY 


CAMPAIGN EQUIPMENTS. 


CAPES, CAPS, TORCHES, LANTERNS, BELTS, 
FIREWORKS, &., &c. 
Before you buy send for our Catalogue. 
‘PECK & SNYDER, M’f'rs, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DRS. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, Surgeon Dentists 
have made the study and practicc of 
mening in all its branches a life 
work. Painless extraction of teeth. 

R. M. Reynowps. 
W. M. Reynotps, M.D. 


CURTAIN S & LAMBREQUIN § 


Every desirable style of Curtain imported or made 
by our firm, Patterns, er, and Drawings 
sent at cost, on applicstion, to those desiring to pur- 





An Agent in every County in 
the West and South to make 


























chase. ah TY & CO., 724 Broadway, N. ¥. 


SHALER’S PATENT 


PARADE TORCH 


For the CAMPAIGN of 1872 
is a strik: 










the ts danger of 
dri = 9 the clothing, 
and is perfectly safe in handling. By 


startling 
illuminating a wide area. 
This Torch is cheaper and handier 
than any other, and costs to burn 
only two or three cents per night. 

Manufactured and sold by 

8. M. AIKMAN & CO., 
261 Pearl Street, New York, 

fanufacturers of Ship, R. R., and 

Hand Lanterns, 


ENGLISH 
BREECH -LOADING 


DOUBLE 


SHOT-GUNS, 


$40, $50, $60, $75, $100, to $300, 
BOYS’ SINGLE BREECH-LOADERS, $15, 
ENGLISH MUZZLE-LOADING GUNS, 


Double, $13, $15, $17, $20, to $49; 
Single, $5, $6, $8, $11, $13, to $20, 
Sent by Express, C. O. D. 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
200 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


CANVASSERS WANTED 


For “Stone’s History of New York City.” 
The book contains 800 a he pages, 20 full-page ~ 
and 85 wood e vings. It is replete with Statistics, 
Amusing Anecdotes, and Curious Incidents. The only 
reliable record of the Chief Metropolis of the Nation. 
Selling splendidly wherever introduced. We want en- 
ergetic and reliable canvassers for this and other po 
ular books, and offer very liberal terms. Send for Cir- 
culars with full particulars. 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, Publishers, 12 Dey St., N. Y. 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine ELECTRO-PLATED Ware. 


Salesrooms at the factory, at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


HE GREATEST MIRACLE of the 
AGE.—Dr. Bernheim’s Patent Metallic Shields. 
Sure cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headaches, and 
GU SAP RENSI, Agent, a0 Wal See 
. SW 120 Wall St., New York. 
Sent by Mail or Express. ~ : 
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ae uires no pump- 
ing, shootsdarts accu- 

rately, don’t get out of 

Pp I ST order. A novelty for 
# the field and parlor, 


and a profitable acguisition to Saloon-keepers and Pic- 
nic parties. Give it atrial. Every one warranted and 
sent by express, C. O. D., with Darts and Targets, com- 
plete for $5. Address orders to Sole Agents, 

PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., New York. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK, STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


Do Your Own Printing 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 
which still maintains its reputation as the 
BEST PRESS EVER MADE 
















St. 


South Jeffor 





MOTHERS, 


Ss NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 
Extensively used and recommended U 
Vv 


vel 
i hysicians. 
“Sold by Druggists apd Grocers. 
E R 


H. ASTIE & CO,, Sole Agents, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 
WOODWARD’'S COUNTRY 
HOMES. 

15 DESIGNS and PLANS for 
Houses of moderate cost. 
ORANGE JUDD & 
Broad 


$1 50, © 
wn he V2. 
= ¢#- Send for Catalogue of all the 
hi Agri- 



















[OFT EATERS 


. E. CLAR. ™. 
m Mt. atin, ohio. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., New York. 








Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM; or, The Auto- 
biography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H. H. Kibrizli- 
Mehemet-Pasha. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

2. ° 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as told to 
my Child. By the Author of ‘“‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


3. 
HOPE DEFERRED. A Novel. By Exiza F. Pot- 
LARD. 8vo0, Paper, 50 cents, 


4 
LITTLE FOLK LIFE. A Book for Girls. By Gare 
Hawitton, Author of “* Woman's Worth and Worth- 
lessness." 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


5. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 54 Illuctra- 
tions by Thomas Worth. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. Being Vol. III. of Harper's Hovsz- 


noLp Dickens. 
Also ready: 
OLIVER TWIST. With 28 Iliustrations by J. 
Mahoney. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 60. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 59 Illustrations 
by J. Barnard. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, $1 50. 
6. 
LIFE OF MICHAEL FARADAY. By J. H. Grapv- 
stone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


7. 
THE MAID OF SKER. A Novel. By R. D. Braca- 


more, Author of “‘Cradock Nowell," &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents, . 

. 8 

MIDDLEMARCH, Vol. 1. A Novel. By Grorar 


Exiot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “ Romola,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 per vol. (Vol. I. ng Uni- 


form in appearance with Harper's Libr: ition 
of George Eliot’s Novels. ae 
9. 


HARPER'S SMALLER HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. By Davi B. Soort, Author of “A 
School History of the United States.” With Maps 
and Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. a 

10. 

OMBRA. A Novel. By Mrs. OvrpHant, Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” “‘The Perpetual Cu- 
rate," “Laird of Norlaw,” “ Agnes,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 

11. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY IN GERMANY 
AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege Life at Ver- 
sailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, 
U.S. A., Colonel Sixth Infantry. 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


12. 

THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. A Novel. 
By Antuony Trotvorg, Author of “Ralph the Heir," 
“Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite,” “‘ Phineas 
Finn,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 
Cloth, $1 25. 

13. 


THE UNITED STATES TARIFF AND INTERNAL 
REVENUE LAW yy June 6, 1872), together 
with the Acts of which it is amendatory, Ae full 
Alphabetical Table of the United States Tariff; also 
a Table of Internal Taxes, a copious Analytical In- 
dex, and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horacsz 
E. Dresser. Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


14 
A GOLDEN SORROW. A Novel. By Mrs. Casuzr 
Horr. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


15. 

THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS. Journeys on 
Foot in the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wan- 
derings; undertaken in connection with the Ord- 
nance Survey of Sinai and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. By E. H. 5 M.A., Lord Almoner’s 
Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambrid With Maps and numerous IIlus- 
trations from Pho! phs and Drawings taken on 
the spot by the Sinai Survey Expedition and C. F. 

Tyrwhitt . Crown Syo, Cloth, $3 00. 


16. 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. A Story of the Upper 
Ohio. By Ws. Fiace, Author of “Three Seasons 
in European Vineyards,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Sp" Peseen © Drocemmettanhiin of Goatese 
wor mail, postage prepaid, to part 
United Biatee, on recone of price, re dines 


a. ores a compe. mailed free on receipt of 


IVERVIEW Military Academy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


yey: HILL SEMINARY, for Lad 
keepsie, N.Y. Music, Modern 











Pough- 
ne Arts, 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—Itcosts less than 

Piano sold 


make an igo0 
through ‘agen Ny 1 of 7 make 


N. 


cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, ‘Merchants, 
now), using our Pianos, 


&c. (some of whom you may 
in 44 States and Territories. state where you saw 


U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT FRENCH MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 
Interesting to All. Health in a Bottle. 
Consumption, CuLorosis, Bronourris, Catarru, Dys- 

and Putmonary Tvsgerc.es RADICALLY 
Cc with the Elixir of J. F. Bernard of Paris. 
This wonderful remedy is oemet by the most distin- 
ished. French Physicians, and in con- 
stant use in the French Hospitals. Valuable instruc- 
ions information on the above sent (free) to all who 
desire it by A. BERNARD &CO., Sole Ag’ts, 
62 William Street, New York. Post-Office Box 4485. 
For sale by all respectable druggists. 


CUNDURANGO. 


Bliss, Keene, & 
, Co.%*s Fluid Extract 
Syphilis, Kheumatism, Ul 
yp eu! - 
Skin and all 














e best-known 
Blood Purifier. Sold 
by all druggists. Price, $3 
per bottle. 

Orrior, No. 60 Cedar St., 
New Yor 


N TRIAL!!! The new Inperenpent $2 00 
monthly, “‘Tae Science or Hxatu,” 

sent three months for 25 cents, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 























HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1872. 


CONTENTS : 


THE BUCCANEER. By Ricuarp Henry Dana. 
ILLustrations.—“ And there sits Lee the Spec- 
tre’s Back; gone! gone! and none to save! rw 
“ And inland rests the green, warm Dell.”—“ Yet 
still she’s looking toward the Shore beyond the 
Waters black in Night.”—“ Why, in the Shadow 
of the Mast, stands that dark, thoughtful Man 
alone ?”—* Lee struck him to the Heart. “—* All 
shun him; Children peep and stare.” —‘** And 
there's no Way that I can find; I've tried all Day 
and Night!’ he seaward looked, and si; ghed."— 
“Lee kneels, but can not pray. Why mock him so? 
The Ship has cleared the Fog, Lee, see her go."— 
“The climbing Moon plays on the rippling Sea.” 
DOWN THE DANUBE. By Junius Henei Browne 
—(First Paper.) 

I_tustrations.—The Iron Gate on the Danube, 
bear Orseva, in Wallachia.—Recreation of Ulmites. 
—The Cautious Baker.—The Torture Chamber at 
Ratisbon.—Brewery at Ratixbon.—The Valhalla. 
—Passau. —View at Linz.—The Strudel.— Maria 
Taferl.—The Abbey of Molk.—Dirrenstein.—St. 
Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna.—Belvedere Gardens, 
Vienna.—Garden Concerts, Vienna. 

NEW YORK HARBOR POLICE. 

Iiivstreations, — ‘* Dock Rats.” —The Patrol 
Boat.—Puolice Boat Seneca.—“‘ Dock Rangers."— 
Nest of young “‘ Dock Rats ;" exterior.—Nest of 
young “ Dock Rats;" interior.—A favorite Ren- 
dezvous for Thieves on East River.—A Skirmish. 
—lInterior of a Junk-Shop.--The Junk-Shop at 
Noonday.—The Desideratum. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
I.custrations.—Nathaniel Hawthorne.—Birth- 

place of Hawthorne.—Old Manse, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. — Residence of Hawthorne, Concord, 
Massachusetts. — Custom-House, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. —Grave of Hawthorne, Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, Concord, Massachureetts. — Fac-simile 
of Hand- “writing of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

MADAME 1 eee S HUSBAND. By rus Avrnor 

or “ Patt 

FISHING— MAY AND L 
Itivstration.—* We came, with Fishing Line 

and Rod, my blue-eyed May and I." 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Tuaoxrrar. 
Cuarter XIX. Kensington Palace Chapel. 
Cuarrer XX. Rhoda to Dolly. 

Cuarter XXL Cinders. 

Cuarrer XXII. Mrs. Palmer. 

: Cuarter XXIII. The Terrace at All-Saints Col- 
ege. 

I:.ustRations. — Head-Piece. — “‘ Dolly, will 
you come too?’ he said.” 

THE REPUBLICAN a. IN EUROPE. 

By Emunso Casteran.—(Fifth Paper.) 

“IL BACIO.” By Justix toneae 

EDWIN M. STANTON. 

A LITTLE STORY FOR GENTLEMEN. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD STAGER.—III. 

OCTOBER'S SONG. 

THE NEW MAGDALEN. By Wikre Cottrys. 

First Soxxe. Tur Corracse on THe Frontier. 

Cuarter LL. The Two Women. 

Cuaprter II. Magdalen—in Modern Times. 

Caaprter III, The German Shell. 

Cuarren IV. The Temptation. 

Cuarrez V. The German Surgeon. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 

A SIMPLETON. — A STORY OF THE DAY. By 

Cuaries Reape. 

IMPROVISATIONS.—IIL By Barazp Tarton. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





tw New Subscribers will be supplied with Harrrr’s 
Macazine from the commencement of Cuan rs Reape’s 
Srory, in the Auquat Number, 1872, to the cloae of the 
Volume ending with November, 1873—making Sixteen 
Nomsers—ror Four Dotvars. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Macaztnx, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year...... 400 
Harren's Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexey, and Harrer’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or afy two for $7 00. 
An Extra Cupy of either the Magazine, WerKty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 

Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receiv red. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztnx commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to changed, 
both the new and old one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer's Prrioptcats, 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion 


Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts and Disp 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ae 


__ Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HOR 





” GREAT WESTERN 





P 0.BOX 1410, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
ad yy fy: dang ht te S200, Double Bie Bese 


to yd ne $f to $150. 6to $95. Saxp yf 4 ror se 
List. Army Gune, ere, 6., boughs or traded Jor, 





COLLINS’ 
WATCH FACTORY. 



























THE COLLINS METAL 
Watches and Jewelry. 


This cut represents the size and ap- 
pearance of one of our $25 Watches, and 
; a portion of a $12 Chain. These watches, 
for accuracy of time, and in appearance, 
fully equal gold watches costing $250. 
Semne of our watches that have been used 
on Railroads have not varied one minute in siz 
months, We make three qualities and three 
sizes—prices, $15, $20, and $25—all Patent Lev- 
ers, Full Jeweled, in Hunting Cases, Gents’, 
Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. .Chains, $2 to $12, ac- 
cording to weight and finish. Every watch is 
fully guaranteed by a special certificate. When 
six watches are ordered at one time, we send a 
seventh one free, All kinds of Jewelry of our 
same unequaled COLLINS METAL. Goods 
sent by express, C.O. D. The Genuine Collins 
Watches can only be had of us. We have no 
traveling agents. Send stamp for Circular and 
descriptive cuts. Address COLLINS MET AL 
WATCH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 3696. When P.O. Money Orders are 
sent to us, we then send pee free of expense. 








NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 


Paice Ont Dotiar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 


Le Nozze v1 Figaro, 

RiGoLetro, 

SomNAMBULA, 

Dex Feeiscuvtz, 

TANNHAUSER, 
ABANIELLO, $1 50, 

I Preirani, 

LouENGEIN. 


Fret, 

Fra Diavoto, 

Don Giovannl, 
Noga, 

Lvcta pt LAMMERMOOR, 
Lvorezia Boraia, 

It. TrovaTorg, 
Oxnrron, 

I Baxsirrg, 





“ We, the undersigned, have used Mesars. NOVELLO, 


- EWER, & CO.'S editions of Operas, and have much 


pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 

correct and reliable. 
(Signed) E. PAREPA ROSA, 

CARL ROSA, 


CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO'’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishers. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
No. 751 Broadway, New York. 











THE BU CKMAN M'F’G CO., 634 Broadway, } N. ¥., 
will farnish by Express a 
PERFECT-RUNNING TOY STEAM-BOAT, 

16 inches long, 6% wide. No. 1, plain, $5 00; No.1, 

orn., $7 50. No. 2, plain, $7 50; No. 2 orn., $10 00. 
id,a Steam Whistle for all xX Bogines, 15e. 
oung America Engine, $1 50; 
Little Giant, double cylinder, $3 50. 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
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|For American Homes magazine (600 pages il- 
|lustrated reading a year) and the 7'wo Pets, a 
SEND beantiful oil pm had (103g by 12 ,mounted, 
|LOR & CO., 51 Water St., Boston. Chromos 
— instantly. Mention this paper. 
holds its own with many a a= 
AGENTS deliver chromos as they take names. 
Best commission offe 
§ \ 
ROGERS’ GROUPS 
Inclose Samp, fos for ‘Miaatrted Cata- 
logue and Price-List 
JOHN mecnns, 


sized, and varnished), to CHAS. H. TAY- 
mie more costly magazines. —N. Y. 
212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 








RTABILITY combined 

wer in FIELD, 

MARINE: eB TOURISTS’, OPERA, 

and general out-door day and night 

double perspective glasses; will 

show objects distinctly at from two 

to six — tacles of the 
—_- power, to strengthen 

improve the sight without the < distressing result of fre-_ 


~— changes, Catalogues sent by inclosing stam 
SEMMONS, Oov ists’ ~y = PTIOLAN, 687 Broadway, N. a4 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUX NAMES AND Di- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUEKK BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTKEN, 80 as to be ad- 
jasted by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and tw inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................+ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. . a on 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for gi irl from 7 
SS EEE IS OER POOP bad 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
- & 


8 years old) 

CHILD'S 6 GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 mouths to 4 
years ora) simbeuhnesenéaneesiseeabecnnsecen 27 

BOY'S KNEE-BREEGHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 

YOUTH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old) e 

INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 





& 8 






Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 
Ss ERITE  POLONAISE ' WALKING se 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “~¢ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Bie BS PORED GPRD. 0 00cc0cc cc cccccccesccescces “ 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRES 

AND SMOKING-CAP.. “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 8 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ @ 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blonse, 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “* 50 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemie, and Drawers).... . ¢ 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron- “front Over-skirt 

a | err * 6 
DOL LY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... aie 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

teau Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... alt 
ay ERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALKE- 

1G BOIT, with Cams. ....ccccccccescccccces ° 2 
TALMA. with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 

Ovor-skirt, and Walking Skirt eeeabebeeneoes * 20 
VEST BA JE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 

ed Skit (for girl from 5 =: 3 years old)..... = of 


LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
te CAPE, with 5- vee Blouse, Over- 


kirt, and Walking Skirt.................... “ 33 
ALBERT VICTOR BAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years Old). ..........+-. +++. ° 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
Apeen Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained cm 
GRINS ow occ cccccccccesccccesccccocesccec sees ce a 
LOOSE. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 99 


GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
a = Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ” 
in wn) onan dbondnsevesgoegseusegaceses ce a 

HIG LAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 

DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
= ee (for boy from 5 to 10 . 


BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- : 


skirt, and Full Trained Skirt..............-. * 89 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING § SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN WALKING SUIT.................- “ 41 


DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
LONG WALKING SKIRT . 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Fone: will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please yi Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Thousands are being cured by these infallible Pills. 
Guaranteed in every case. Orders by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 00 per box. Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Eighth St., N. Y. Send for Ci Circulars. 








Roofing is a perfect success. 
Circulars and samples sent 
“Free.” MICA ROOFING CO., 73 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 


The “Three-Ply” 
20,000,000 feet in use. 
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K. PHOENIX, Bloomin; zton Nursery, Ill. ; 
e acres; 2let year; 12 Green-Houses ; Trees, Bui. a 
Hever Piants, Nursery Stock ; 4 ¢ Catalogues, 20 cta. 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and cheapest Family Bibie ever published 
will be sent free of charge to any Book Agent. It 
contains nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and 
agents are meeting with unprecedented success. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, &c., and we will show you 
what our agents are doing. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The popularity of M'Clintock 4 Strong's Cyclopedia 
having become general, now that its importance is 
universally acknowle dged, and the inducements offer- 
ed to Agents being liberal, experienced and successful 
canvassers are daily applying for an opportunity to 
sell this and other valuable publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. There is eome desirable territory 
not yet assigned. For further particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 








Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
money for our hag 4 TTON-HOLE CUTTER, 
with Silver Case Cuts & sizes. Sells at 

sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 

kK GOLD PENS. Samples of all, with Circulars, 

poet id, for 2 cte. ‘Also, THE ‘LADIES’ CAS- 

and other articles, Address CITY NOV- 
ELTY CO., 404 Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A GREAT BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
The Struggles of Petroleum V. Nasby. 


Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Introduction by Hon. 
ChariesSumner. Now ready.—Soon ready, ** Words 
Fitly Spoken,” by Rev. W. H. H. Murray, author 
of “‘ Among the Adirondacks.” ‘Address I. N. Richard- 
son & Co., ton, Maas., and St. Louis, Mo. 





GENTS. — Headquarters for Agents’ Supplies. 

The largest Manuf'y of Agents’ Goods in the U. 8. 
We make 100 different fast-selling articles — largest 
commission ever offered ; just the goods for State and 
Country fairs. Send stamp for Circular. WESTERN 
NOVELTY MANUF'G CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOOK AGENTS 


Now at work, or looking for some new book, wil! miss 
it if they do not at once write for circulars of the best- 
selling ok published. Extraordinary inducements 
offer Address F. M. REED, 139 Eighth St., N. Y. 


ONEY FOR POOR MEN! A Cash Salary of $30 per 
week paid to honest men and women, to engage 

with us at once. Business honorable and first-class, 
Four beautiful Chromos given away to agents, and 
every ‘thing 1 furnished. G. Ww esuek & Co., Marion, O. 


$100 to > 25 per month guaranteed 

eure to Agents every 
where, selling our new seven-strand Warre Piatina 
Croturs Lings. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the Gmnane W: ree Mi..14, Philade uiphia, P a. 





‘ Agents wanted every 

SURE of SU CC ESS. where. Business 
highly profitable and legitimate. Article needed in ev- 
ery Family; sells to gre +. cattatoation. Address Jzr- 


FERsON CHEMICAL M'r'e » Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS wanted for Life-size Portrait of Gen. Grant. 
Just completed from actual sittings. Send 15cts. for 
Photograph. Circular free. W.S. Hitz, Boston, Mass, 


$325 A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. wy free. Address 
. G. DEAN, New Bedford, Mass, 


‘GENTS WANTED in every County, for the Cres- 
cent Button-Hole Cutter. “Samples by mail for 25 

ct H. De Sitver, 1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED! for the Nation- 


al Recipe Book. Best out! Postps aid, $2 00. 
MICHIGAN PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creck, Mic h. 


MON EY MADER APIDE, Y with Stencil and Ke * 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 

full particulars FREE 8. M. Srevorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Easily made with our Stenc oil 

and Key-C heck Outfit. *Circu- 


lars free. Starrorp M’r'e Co., 66 Fulton St., N. Y. 





A DAY to sell DORMAN’S LITTLE GEM 
and Rubber Stamps. Address 0. 8. M’r'e 
Co., 9T West Lombard St., Baltimore. 





”, GENTS Wanted.—Acents make more money at 
work for nue than at anything elec. Particulars tre e. 

a. Stinson & Co., Fine Ari Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
$975 A MONTH. A Age nts w anted. Best cheap Sew- 
ing Machine. U.S. M. Co., Bidde ford, Me. 





A MONTH! ! Horse and carriage furnished, 
$495 Expenses paid. H. B. a carriage farn Me. 
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BA LDWIN THE CLOTHIER, of Canal 
St. and Broadway, has now in press & beautiful 
juvenile book, intended as a Holiday gift to the pa- 
trons of the Boys’ Department. The entérprise which 
characterizes this famous Clothing Houge has no coun- 
terpart in this country. The sales at fetail, C.O.D., 
are over Twelve hundred thousand déllars annually. 
Every garment manufactured expresgly for its own 
retail sales. Can be found nowher¢ else in or out 
of the City. / 


_——_—___,$—______— 





REMINISCENCES 
Of an Old Man. 


After A. B, Dvrann, N, A. 
A MAGNIFICENT NEW CHROMO 


BY 


L. PRANG & CO. 





Mr. Durand is the oldest of pur American artists, 
and one of the most poetical, withal. This latter qual- 
ity is shown to a remarkable degree in the picture un- 
der consideration, which 1s one of his earlier produc- 
tions. A grove of trees on the left, a stream gliding 
through it, a cow-pasture, a farm-house on the right, 
the village, witn its church-spire, and, finally, a range 
of blue hills in the distance. These are the elements 
that make up the scene upon which the artist unfolds 
the whole drama of life. Children are playing on the 
meadows, the boys with ball and bat, the girls swing- 
ing in the trees, lovers are wooing in the shady ve, 
the farmers are busy reaping and garnering their har- 
vest, and under the shadows of a mighty oak sits an 
old man, with silvery locks, contemplating the specta- 
cle before him, which is well fitted, indeed, to call up 
the reminiscences of a life time. 

Size, 323g x 21% (the largest so far published by us). 


Price per Copy, $25. 





Tuis Curomo Is 
NOW ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
(Corner 63d Street and 3d Avenue), 
TOGETHER WITH THE PAINTING 
which served as the model. thus fiving the. public an 
opportunity to judge of the-fidelity of the reproduc- 
tion, 
CALL AND SEE IT! 


as well as the other new chromos and originals exhib- 
ited at the same place. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 


can be had gratis, by applying for them at the exhibi- 
tion building, or by sending postage-stamp to 


L. PRANG & CO.,, 
Boston, Mass, 





RAV 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford,Conn. Cash As- 
sets, 9,103,996. Grants LIFE and EN- 
WOW MENT Policies, of all approved 
forms. Ample Security, Low Rates. 
Also insures against ACCIDENTS, 
causing death or total disability. Policies 
written by the year or month. Has paid 
$700 Ret day for Eight Years 
in benefits to policy-holders. 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS, 


Unrivaled assortment of Views always on hand. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogues sent by mail to 
any address on receipt of 10 cents each. 


Part Ist. Mathematical Instruments........ 156 pag 
‘¢ 2d. Optical Instruments.............. 107 — 
‘* 3d. Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 90 ‘“ 
“ 4th. Philosophfcal Apparatus.......... 66 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
535 Broadway, New York. 


J] OUISVILLE CITY 7s. Interest payable 
4 in New York. For sale by 
DREXEL, MORGAN, & CO., 53 Exchange Place, N.Y. 


We are 


= Se ~ 






FITTING 
name THOMS 





CLOSING OUT 


our Entire Stock of 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
Clocks, Bronzes, Fans, & Fancy Articles, 
At Extremely Low Prices, to wind up the business. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 


527 Broadway, Corner of Spring St., N. Y. 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


s = 

Glove Fitting Corset, 
, Ss - No py as over mn to 
at ke ary = a world-wide popular- 
The demand for them is 
constantly increasi: 

BECAUSE 

THEY GIVE 
UNIVERSAL 

SATISFACTION, 
Are Handsome, Durable, 

Economical, and 


A PERFECT FIT. 


Ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE- 
every Corset being stamped with the 
ON, and the trade-mark, a Crown. 


Sold by all First-Class Dealers. 


ng, 





W. 8. BLUNT, 
Agent. 


QT. 
S"GoLp BONDS. 


For sale by DREXEL, 


53 Exchange 


ORGAN, 





THE PEOPLE'S PUMPS. 86 Beekman St., New York. 


The most pow- 
erful and best 
force pumps in 
market. on- 
ye remem l 
edto wellsfrom 


quested. Cir- 
culars sent. 


LOUIS CITY SIX PER CENT. 
Interest payable in New 
York. Water Tax pledged for principal and Interest. 

a & CO., Bankers, 


Place, 








J. ALFRED JURGENSEN 


WATCHES. 


Anchor, Lever, Chronometer, Sweep Seconds, 1,5, and 
15 Minute Repeaters. These watches are now pro- 
nounced the best time-keepers made, 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
20 & 22 John St., New York, 

Sole Agents for the U.S. 

Also, a Large Assortment of WALTHAM Watches. 


SHIRTS. 
J, W, Johnston, 


Y XT ) ™ 
TRAND STREET, New 
Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wamsutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&2~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
$2 Six good “ ” Harris ” * eS. 
To gentlemen residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urements in inches: Size of Collar worn ; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 
t#~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


RIZENA., 


DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, 
110 WATER STREET, N.Y. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
It is not Rice Flour. It is manufactured from the 
choicest selections of the ‘‘ White Seed Rice,” and by 
process which renders it a superior of all farinaceous 
preparations. For desserts, or as a diet for invalids, it 
1s unsurpassed. 


{SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, | 

















THE ONLY PEN TO MARK CLOTHES WITH! 
——<_<— 






Rack 


i BRIGGS MARKING PEN *: 


Sent free, with Payson’s or Briggs?’ Indelible 
Ink, for 75 cents. Traveling Agents wanted. Address 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fulton St., New York. 








ann 





URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, | 


First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transits, Levels, Six-inch Nonius Survey- 
ors’ Compasses, Every Instrument guaran- 
ice-Lists sent free. 
UNT & CO., 
P. O. Box 1585. 16 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


IMPERIAL SCOTCH OATMEAL 


Excels all others. A most nutritious and palatable 
food. In pound packets. Sold by all Grocers. 


ECK WITH SEWING MACHINE, #10. 
Warranted 2 years by the Co. 26 W. Broadway, N. : A 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


« 
Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
With thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St, N. Y. 
PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


With or without Wagons. Warranted equal to any. 
Circulars on application. 

J. e HOADLEY & CoO., 

Lawrence, Mass. 

FISHERMEN! 

TWINES and NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 

¢@~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 
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A HARVEST OF DIAMONDS 


stains from marble, and rust from all me 


AVES time, labor, material, and expense. 


Has rewarded the toii of certain lucky adventurers under the burning sun of 

Africa; but what is the value of the rarest gem that ever 

orpala and bilion owe the appetite oo lates the di 
ia an ousness, restores the ap regu 

pa tones and invigorates the whole vital "system ? Science has bestow 

upon the world this estimable gift in 

TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 

which is to all other preparations of its clasé what the diamond is amon 

jewels, and, when foaming in the goblet of the fevered invalid, as bright an 

sparkling. Sold by all druggists. 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN THE WORLDFORTTOTICR - 


% A POLIO-— Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, removes 


ittered in crown 
that cures dys- 
rdered bow 


with that of a m inal rem 


~ CLEANING. 











THE 
(ORIGINAL) 


Continental Life Insurance Co,, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 


SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretary. 


JOHN 8. RICE, Vice-President. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 


The CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 


and present management, to those who desire to place their insprance in a 
conservative company, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute insurance at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


82 A few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 
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IMPORTANT — 
WATCH BUYERS. 


The WALTHAM WATCH bearing the trade-mark 
of “Crescent St.” meets the requirements of a large 
class, such as Travelers, Railroad Men, and others who 
lead active lives. This watch has an extra quick beat, 
and on this account is not so liable to be disturbed by 
the constant jar of Railroad Travel. It has a Micro- 
metrical Regulator, is adjusted to heat and cold, and 


| contains every improvement that experience has shown 
| to be desirable. 


They are already in use on all the 
leading roads in the country, and are worn by those 
who require strong as well as accurate time-keepers. 
The Superintendent of one of the Nevada mines writes 
that 

“Your (Waltham) Watches are the 
only ones that will stand the shock of 
blasting. We have in this mine both 
Foreign and different kinds of Ameri- 
can Watches, but the WALTHAM 
WATCH is the only one adapted to 
our purpose,” 

For sale by all leading jewelers. 

No watches retailed by the Company. 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 1 BOND 8ST., NEW YORK. 


TWENTY PER CENT. 


INVESTMENT. 
THE AMERICAN BRIDGE CO., 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
L. B. BOOMER, of Chicago, President. 


(ORGANIZED AUGUST 1, 1870.) 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
The Subscription Books will Posi- 
tively Close Oct. Ist, 1872. 


The whole amount of the authorized Capital Stock 
of this Company not having been issued, the balance 
will be issued to subscribers at par, payment for same 
— made in four installments of 25 per cent. each, 





25 per cent. July 15th, 25 per cent. 
Aug. Ist, 25 per cent, Sept. Ist, and 25 
per cent. Oct. Ist, 1872. Past due in- 
stallments to be paid with interest at 
the time of subscription. 

Books now open at the office of the undersigned will 
be positively closed at 3 P.M., Oct. 1st, 1872. 

he total amount of full-paid stock issued at this 
time is $414,700, and on this basis the Compan 
shows a present surplus of $136,280 97, and em 
now doing a flourishing business. Over one thousand 
men are almost constantly employed in their extensive 
works, and they now have on hand $2,500,000 of 
work for various railroads in the United States (among 
which may be mentioned the Chicago, B.1., & 
Pacific; Lake Shore & M,. uthern ; 
Chicago & N. Western; Missouri, Kan- 
sas, & Texas; Michigan Central; Mis- 
souri Pacific, &c., &c.), and the net profit on 
this work alone will be over $400,000, e Com- 
pany is now offered work to the amount of more than 
$6,000,000, including some of the largest bridges 
ever built in this country; to accept of which, and fur- 
ther business, necessitates a larger working capital, as 
immense amounts of material have to be kept con- 
stantly on hand, and the Company are frequent] 
= to receive, in part paymentor their work, rail- 
road and other bonds, which are perfectly securi- 
ties, but not always immediately marketable. 

The Turrty acres of land in Chicago belonging to the 
Company, and on which their extensive machine and 
other shops are situated, is now worth nearly $300,000, 
and prominent real estate dealers say it will be worth, in 
siz years, at least $1,000,000—an amount equal to the 
whole proposed capital, ° 

The career of the Amerioan BarpGr Company, though 
brief, has already fully demonstrated the profitableness 
of the enterprise. The Company has constructed since 
its organization, and up to the 81et of December, 1871 
a total of 38,137 feet of bridges, 18 turning tables, and 
16 iron roofs, and pneumatic and screw pile substruc- 
tures, costing $3,400,000, and have facilities for 
the construction of pneumatic piles unsurpassed by any 
Company in the country, and a capacity for the con- 
struction of at least 150 feet of bridges for every work- 
ing day in the year. 

e Iron Railroad and Highway Bridge at Leaven- 
worth, of three spans of 340 feet each, and the Union 
Pacific Bridge across the Missouri River, of eleven spans 
of 250 feet each, were constructed by this Company. 

The net profit arising from this business, as shown 
by the books of the Company, up to the 81st of March, 
1872, was the sum of $ 73,482 14, or at the rate 
of $224,089 28 per annum, being over 50 per 
cent, upon the capital stock then outstanding. With 
the pro _ ead —— oe » a _ 
Com) yw we muc ter cal y; the 
oa of the i d | abe of-stock will enable 
them to buy material for cash thereby making a saving 
of from $50,000 to $75,000 per year. 

0 ve basis, make 





The Company can undoubtedly, on a 
dividends of from 20 to 25 per cent. per annum on 
the full amount of cagtel, $1 7000,060, with a fair 
prospect of considerable increase. 


The und are prepared to give to those in- 
quiring the lest detalles and entire satisfaction re- 
garding the a the ed statements, 
and the unquestioned integrity and ability of its officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above as 
an investment worthy their attention. 

MARVIN BROS., Bankers, 
49 Exehange Place, N. Y¥., 
Sole Financial Agents in the East. 








A DOMESTIC 
Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A 

LIFETIME.” 


Address * 
“DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. ¥. 


SuppLEMENT, Octoser 5, 1872. 
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CHAPTER XII 
LONDON UNDER GREEN LEAVES, 


* URELY the most obstinate and 
¥ prejudiced traducer of Lon- 





ray 


don must admit that the 
Cockney is well provided 
with greenery. The pictur- 


esqueness of the St. James's 
and Regent’s Parks, and of 
Kensington Gardens, is not to 
be matched by any capital 
with which I am familiar, or 
of which I have 

heard. Inthese 
open places 
there are sylvan 
recesses andsyl- 
van views that 
carry the mind 
and heart hun- 
dreds of miles 
from the noise 
and dirt of 
Cheapside. The 
scene Which my 
fellow - pilgrim 
drew, lying 
upon the grass 
in the Regent’s 


Park, one sum- mi 
mer afternoon, | Wi 
would suggest a i] 
view cut out of in 

the bosom of the } 


tl 


Royal county, but for the peopling of it by nursery-maids, children, 
idlers, and the inevitable Life-Guardsman. There are corners in Ken- 
Gardens, and there is timber there, not surpassed by all the 
Nay, in some of our London squares—in 


sington 
wealth in beauty of Windsor. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, for instance, which is barbarously fenced off from 
the Londoner's tread—there are scenes ready to the landscape painter's 
hand. 

London under green leaves presents, in short, to the foreigner, a con- , 
stant source of wonder and delight. 

Then, again, the suburbs of London are renowned, wherever traveled 
people abide, for their rich 
and rare natural beauties. 
The sylvan glories of the 
English home counties have 
attracted all who, having 
business in London, can af- 
ford to 
from the sound of Bow Bells 
(sound that many a Cock- 
ney never heard) and enjoy 
a sleep within sight of the 
Having finished 


escape well away 


buttercups. 
our labors for the day among 
all classes, and shades of 
classes, of the metropolis, 
and had more than our share of fog and 
smoke, we have often hied to the out- 
skirts. In this way, bit by bit, we have 


\ i made a journey round the world of Lon- 
AYRISTINESSINY 
Swe >) 


ruins of which Lord Macaulay’s New 






e enham on the south; from Highgate and 
Hampstead; and, lastly, from the hill of 
Richmond. 


Se a 


THE DERBY—TATTENHAM CORNER. 


THE FLOWER HAWKER. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—THE PARROT 








| than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet country 


| sand inhabitants. 


don—watching the great city, upon the | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—THE CHOIR, 
THE LapteEs’ MILE. 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—SUNDAY PROMENADE, 


WALK. HypE PARK CORNER—THE Row, 


The general view of London in the time of Charles the Second, that Macaulay has 


included in the famous third chapter of his history, and which was the result of 


laborious days in the British Museum, and a vast stretch of reading through obscure 
of the 
of Le 


Macaulay writes, “which were published toward the close of the reign of Charles the 


pamphlets and correspondence, is of the kind we contemplated—only London 


that was living and toiling under our eyes. “ Whoever examines the maps ndon,” 


Second, will see that only the nucleus of the present capital then existed. The town 
did not, as now, fade by imperceptible degrees into the country. No long avenues of 
centre of wealth 


heaft of Kent 


villas, embowered in lilacs and laburnums, extended from the great 


and civilization almost to the boundaries of Middlesex, and far into the 


and Surrey. In the east, no part of the immense line of warehouses and artificial 
lakes which now stretches from the Tower to Blackwall had even been projected, 
On the west, scarcely one of those stately piles of building which are inhabited by 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—THE MONKEY HOUSE. 


the noble and wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now peopled by more 
village, with about a thou- 
On the north, cattle fed, and sportsmen wandered with dogs ind 
guns, over the site of the borough of Marylebone, and over far the greater part of the 


space now covered by the boroughs of Finsbury and of the Tower Hamlets. Islington 


| was almost a solitude; and poets loved to contrast its silence and repose with the din 


: ; } 

Zealander is to gaze, from every height; | 
from Muswell Hill on the north, and Syd- 
works of the Cexsars. 


and turmoil of the monster London. On the south, the capital is now connected with 


its suburb by several bridges, not inferior in magnificence and solidity to the noblest 
In 1685 a single line of irregular arches, overhung by piles of 


mean and crazy houses, and garnished, after a fashion worthy of the naked barbariang 


| of Dahomey, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded the navigation of the river,” 
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aspects, because of the 





The face of the his- 
torian is 


of us. 


familiar to 


most Many of 
us have heard his voice 
in the Senate: the 
chosen few have been 
charmed with his ripe, 


full talk in tho study 





the breakfast- 
And 


contrasts, between 


and at 
table. yet his 
his 
present and the days 
of Charles the Second, 
suggest a further con- 
star- 


The 


ducks are fed in the St. 


trast—almost as 


tling as his own. 


James’s Park from an 
iron suspension-bridge. 
The under-ground rail- 

Padding- 
City; the 
Thames Embankment ; 
the Holborn Via- 
duct; the new Bridges 
at 
Blackfriars ; 
through the City, opening up the east and west traffic; the railway through Brunel’s 
and lastly, the extraordinary net-work of the metropolitan railway sys- 


from 
the 


way 


ton to 


Westminster and 
the broad streets skirted with palatial offices which have been driven 


Thames Tunnel; 
tem that brings the 
London that would be as strange to the spirit of the histortan, could he stir from his 
cerements*to look upon it, as the London of Charles the Second’s time appears to all of 
When Macaulay wrought the third 


locomotive almost to every man’s door, are salient points of a 


us, under the magic touches of his vivifying pen. 
chapter of his history, men had not dreamed that they would pass under London from 
the Great Western to the heart of the City; nor that a merchant from his counting- 
house would be able to talk with New York and Calcutta. The New York 
We can almost hear the hum of Wall Street. 


gossip of 


yesterday is ours upon our breakfast-table. 
If externals are forever changing, however, in this London which has few venerable 
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energy of the race that 
dwells within in, the 
citizens themselves are 
modified by slow de- 
grees; and it is with 
these, chiefly, that we 
have dealt. They are 
nowhere to be studied 
to greater advantage 
than upon the broad 
green spots which are 
the glory of London; 
and for which the 
Londoner would fight 
more ferociously than 
for any other right or 
privilege whatever. 
In the St. James’s 
Park, betimes in spring 
and summer, are to be 
found men, women, and 
children of all degrees, 
in abundant 
The veriest 


bowered 
greenery. 
Tom Allalone is to be 
seen furtively angling for sticklebacks, and dodging the park keepers from point to point. 
The nurses are in groups airing children as fresh as the roses nodding in the shrubberies ; 
and legislators and ladies are of the mixed party. We pass over the shoulder of the Green 
Park to Hyde Park and the Ride; and here are only the gently born and gently nur- 
tured, driving the heat and faintness of the ball-room out by spirited canters through 
a grove of such green leaves as only our well-abused English climate can produce. 
Hyde Park at the height of the season; Hyde Park on an afternoon when the Four-in- 
Hand Club is out in ful! force, is the best picture we can present to the stranger of the 
pride and wealth, the blood and b ~aring, the vomeliness, beauty, and metal of Old England. 
In the Park are the grand head-quarters of fashion that are not to be matched for 
stateliness, variety, and natural beauty ; and where all the loveliness seen on drawing- 


rooin nights at the Opera is to be met betimes gathering fresh roses amid the greenery. 
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BEASTS. 


PERA very full last night,” or “Didn't | 


get home till two,” or “ Lady Ermine 
looks the the 
greetings upon 


the 


well after crush,” are 
Sunday 
Whit- 
suntide, in the Zoological Gardens. 
No that 


in the Gardens were so popular before 


the grass on 


afternoons in season, after 


wonde! the quiet lounges 
they reached the honors of burlesque 
and the vulgar wits of the music-halls. 
It is the very place for quiet easy talk 
the animals to 
The 
the hoy- 


in the open air, with 
the 
mental linger by the gazelles; 


the 


point conversation. 


den makes merry with parrots ; 


the humorists gather in the monkey 
the 


watches old Leo rasping the shin-bone 


house ; muscular-minded Amazon 


with his rough tongue. The Sunday 


habitué, besides, will pass all London in review in the course of the season—from the 


Prince and Princess to the latest fantastic embassador from 





senti- 


| 
| al 
| 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—THE PARROT WALK. 


**Cruel islands ’mid the far-off sea 


The heroes of debate, the silver- 


| tongued advocate whom 


credits with a yearly gain of thirty 


| thousand pounds; the sleek and 
winning 


fashionable physician 


he 


the professor who crams the Roy- 


who fascinates while cures ; 


Institution and secures the 


breathless attention of whole 


parterres of pretty women, who 


learn from him to talk of “ things 


which they don’t understand ;” 
the bearded and furrowed trav- 
eler who has seen half the zoo- 


logical collection in their native 


hills, or valleys, or waters; the 
of last 


packed the rival Opera - houses, 


prime donne night who 


each attended by a proud obse- 


quious court—here they are me- 


andering, lolling, flirting, laughing, or garnishing their discourss 
art 


cately as a Gouffé handles ail or 


Rumor 





ad 





vanilla. 


The 


THE 


ol 


FLOWER 


carrying 


HAWKER 


} 
with 


cbalir 


scandal—deli- 


possibly two 


chairs—with ease and grace is being practiced by dozens of gentlemen, with little 


“iy yy 


A i 
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my face to watch my distress. The real habitués 
and watchers of the collection were apparent on 
that day; and they were to be seen sauntering 


pensively from cage to cage and house to house, 


— PSX 
~™M 
SaaS 


marking the condition of each favorite. 

“T always end with the monkeys,” said an illus- 
trious savant to me, when we discussed the ways in 
which the various people did the Gardens. 

“And I with the serpents,” said a queenly lady, 
with a soft, small voice. 

“And I with the hippopotamus,” said a sculptor; 
“he is so like Professor Goggleton.” 

We were on the side of the monkeys; and we 
were with the majority. 

In the greenery which is accessible to the Lon- 
doner, in the Parks, in these Gardens, at Windsor, 
Hampton Court, Greenwich, Chiswick, and Kew, 
there are studies of nature that delight and refresh 
every cast of mind. As in the Regent’s Park the 
holiday-maker can study the animal life of every 
clime, so at Kew, in the palm house, he can trans- 
port himself from the vapory richness of English 
park scenery to the climes where the banana 
spreads its festoons of luscious food. The rich 
have Chiswick, and the Botanical, and the Horti- 
cultural Gardens: the many are delighted with the 
flower shows of the Crystal Palace and the ever- 
blossoming slopes of Sydenham, that grow in beau- 
ty, year by year, under the loving and learned eye 
of Mr. Grove. These shows and public gardens 
have given to the poorer classes the taste for 
flowers which the hawker satisfies, at a cheap rate, 
even in the faggy lanes of the East End. When 
the primroses are first cried in London streets, the 
poor Cockney feels the first kiss of the Spring 
upon his pale cheeks. He watches the cheapening 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS—SUNDAY PROMENADE. of flowers day by day. It is a pity there are no 


success. We are not a pliable race. From their 
artificial eyries the eagles appear to look down, 
with scornful glance, as disdainful of the proudest 
beauty who raps her dainty parasol against the 
wires of the cage, as of the impudent London 
@parrows who skim, chattering, through it. 

‘Let us go and see the lynx: there is a fellow 
with a wieked face, if you like,” said my feltow- 
pilgrim. And we went forthwith to afford our 
broad-eared friend a quart Mheure de Rabelais. 
The lynx was, as the fashionable idler puts it, 
“in good form ;” and, as he was stirred from cor- 
ner to corner, afforded the observing artist a good 
study of the various expressions of hate and rage. 
He was right. There is not a more thoroughly 
wicked face in creation that I can eall to mind 
than. that of the lynx in his wrathful moments. 

To the Parrot Walk! We agreed that it was 
thoroughly English in its early summer dress. 

The canal below creeps through banks of su- 
perb greenery; the banks have a tender spring 
tint; the shrubberies are gay with flowers; the 
blackthorn fills the air and delights the eye with 
its blossoms; the laburnum ripples its gold through 
the laden branches of the limes. The mind is 
strangely disturbed in this essentially English 
lane —that has no look of a garden—when the 
elephants come along with a mighty shambling 
gait, and a degraded air under the cart-whip of 
the keeper; and when the screams of the parrots 
draw the eye to their radiant plumes floating 
under British greenery. “He looks as though he 


” 


had been rolling upon your palette,” said I to my 


fellow-pilgrim, while he dallied with the gaudiest 


> 


— 


of the gaudy company. And then we talked of 


the varieties of cruel and of kind expressions that 


are to be found in a zoological collection: from 
the stealthy, sleek, impassible low. head of the 
polar bear, to the sinister eye of the skulking 
serpent. 

rhe lovers of the animals make the usual 
round, and watch the health and changes of ap- 
pearance of the fine specimens with real anxiety. 
I have known human lovers of the wombat; fre- 
quenters who appeared to take an almost family 
interest in the fretful, shivering chimpanzee, who 
died in our bitter climate of consumption; and 
special visitors to the cloudy tiger. I came upon 

member of the Landseer family the Sunday the 
famous old lion ‘died. The kind old gentleman 
was passing from group to group asking sympa- 
thy in his distress; and he grasped my hand 
when he told me the bad news, and looked into HYDE PARK CORNER—THE ROW. 
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markets for them—as there are in foreign 
cities—open on spring and summer even- 
igs to home-returning work-folk. Every 
barrow that appears in the poor man’s 
street is as a fresh landscape to him. 
The wall-flower is a revelation, the ten- 
“week stock a new season, the carnation a 
dream of sweet Arabia. 

So, may the flower hawker long prosper 
in our Babylon! 


TOO PRESUMING. 
Sarp she, ‘‘ Pray tell me, if you can, - 
Why men so bashful are ? 
They ‘fall in love, and dream, and sigh, 
And worship us afar ; 
But when they strive to tell the tale, 
They stutter, hesitate—and fail! 


‘* We ladies like a man, you know, 
One not afraid to speak—” 

And here I thought a blush appeared 
Upon the maiden’s cheek. 

Then to myself I said, ‘‘I see 

This maiden’s heart belongs to me.” 


Then out I spake: ‘*Oh, lady fair, 
My heart, my life is thine! , 
And since I boldly speak my love, 
Pray wilt thou not be mine?” 
‘“*No, Sir!" seid she, with wondering stare. 
‘**Strange, how presuming some men are!” 


BABETTE. 


BABETTE sat in the doorway of the old hut, 
dreaming. Her clumsy shoes were flung aside ; 
her bare feet touched the water that rippled up 
to the very door. ’ 

‘* A crazy old place,” the country people called 
it; and there certainly was a wild Ophelia-like 
grace about the ruinous building, crowned with 
tufts of wiry, wind-blown grass that, spiring up 
through the chinks of the roof and in the cran- 
nies of the decayed window-sills, caught here and 
there the sunlight, and lent a changeful charm 
to the desolate spot. 

Far back and beyond it stretched the sea- 
beach, the long sandy levels, over which at tide- 
rising the sea came crawling up, shaking the old 
ruin to its very foundations. Indeed, there was 
a legend that the last inhabitant of the place— 
a solitary fisherman—had been swept away one 
wild night long ago, when the waves broke over 
the roof of his habitation. At any rate, though 
the village below and the great hotels on the 
cliffs were overflowing with summer guests, no 
one had sought to utilize this habitation, though 
the boys had signalized its advantages in a rude 
placard to this effect, ‘* This ‘hole house to let.” 
The only occupants to-day were the sea-shells, 
the drifts of sea-weed, and Babette. 

She sat in the doorway on an old boat that 
had floated in thither, bottom side up, in some 
overflow of the sea, and remained there ever 
since. 

In her hands she held a web of that light, 
spider-like work whereby women love to keep 
their active fingers busy, knitting themselves by 
a fairy thread to the actual world, while their 
thoughts are free to wander airily whither they 
wist. 

The girl was looking afar off seaward, where a 
quiet isle, luminous and sun-crowned, dotted the 
distance half-way out—idle, pleasant, drifted 
away from the cares of the busy main-land, and 
basking dreamily in the rosy light. 

Babette sympathized with that island. It 
seemed to her it would be a gracious thing to 
get away from the actual commonplace necessi- 
ties of life as she had known it; to dwell apart in 
some trance-like solitude from the tramp and 
whirl and worry of existence. For the girl had 
been a hard worker in her time, as many dreamy- 
eyed women are, and they were not altogether 
idle and cloud-like fancies that absorbed her as 
she sat. For she was a business woman, was 
Babette, and that moment was revolving the 
problem of getting a living. The peach blodm 
on her cheek, and the young light in her eyes, 
did not render the problem less difficult of so- 
lution. 

Her school-days at the village academy were 

*ended—those doubtful yet quiescent days when, 
by dint of incessant drudgery as an under 
teacher, she had wrung out a sort of education 
for herself, and graduated in fluttering white at 
once and forever out of the caterpillar state. 
That pretty excitement, that brief flash of light 
on her stormy pathway, over, she had come back 
to her old aunt Marget’s cabin. But she could 
not live there dependent; live and die there. 
Its scanty fare, its bare floors, its solitude among 
the hills, its shelter of wind-swept pines that 
climbed the sterile crags and looked down on the 
far ocean—these things had satisfied her once, as 
it had satisfied her to hunt sea-shells along the 
shore with Cousin, Tom. 

But Cousin Tom had gone out from the sea- 
shore to the great sea and the great world beyond. 
Why should she not do so too? 

A sharp but not unkindly voice broke in upon 
her reverie. ‘* Babette! Why what upon airth! 
Child you'll get your death o’ cold, as I've oft- 
en told you afore, in this damp, unwholesome 
place.” 

The speaker's tall, wiry figure and clean sun- 
bonnet carried an incisive meaning with them, 
well calculated to put to flight dreams of what- 
ever nature. 

‘*T haven't been here long, Aunt Marget,” 
said Babette, rousing with a flush from her 
reverie. 

“*Why, I've been looking for you this hour 
past, ‘pears to me. Professor Peebles has been 








to the house inquirin’ arter you, and he’s coming 
agen.” 

Babette did not appear to be exhilarated by 
the information. She sat listless, her foot play- 
ing idly with the dimpling water. 

‘¢ I’m on an arrant down to the village,” said 
the busy old woman; ‘*but you can run home 
and tidy up things a bit, and dress yourself.” 

‘*T—I can't. I don’t want to see him.” 

‘**La, child, you mustn't be so bashful! He 
wants to see you. So run along and smart your- 
self up.” 

A school-master and a parson were in Aunt 
Marget’s eyes two objects of special reverence. 

‘* But I'm so—so tired,” urged Babette, with 
some hesitation. 

‘* Tired!” repeated the old woman, not un- 
kindly. ‘*I don’t know what has come over 
young folks nowadays: in my time it took some- 
thing to tire’em. Well, child, you'll feel better 
when you've had a morsel of something, and 
dressed yourself. Put on that new white dress 
for once in a way, just to please Master Peebles.” 

‘* My white dress! Why, aunty, you're get- 
ting extravagant. I want to save that white 
dress.” 

‘**Tut, tut, child, you ought to be more grate- 
ful—” 

**Grateful! Aunt Marget, why should I be 
grateful to that old snuff-taking professor? I 
like him not: I will be to him no more a pupil.” 
In her excitement the girl’s words gathered a 
certain faint foreign accent, and she waved her 
hand with a gesture significant of utter contempt. 
‘* Why?” she repeated, her nostrils dilating. 

Aunt Marget, nothing shaken by the wrath she 
had excited, said, quietly, ‘‘ He gave you that 
dress.’ 

The flushed face grew white as the sea-sand. 
A gray shadow fell upon it, changing its fresh 
young beauty as night-fall changes the sea 
shore. 

She turned away silently, and Aunt Marget 
pursued her errand along the beach. 

That dress with its pretty rutiles, its dainty 
folds and ribbons, in which Babette had for once 
felt young and fresh and lightsome as other girls, 
and which she had somehow ascribed to ‘Tom— 
she must give up that pretty dream now. In 
stead of that she had been humiliated, a recipi 
ent of hateful favors. Her aunt was tired of 
her—her aunt, whose goodness she had never 
doubted, tired of her, felt her .a burden, and 
had accepted the assistance of strangers. 

‘*T must go away!” said poor Babette, writh- 
‘ng in her stricken pride; ** but whither?” 

Sinking down on the old skeleton boat, she 
buried her face in her hands. 

Aunt Marget, as she was called by all her 
neighbors, was a well-known character in these 
parts. Her tall spare figure, and clean scant 
calico, were familiar to every one who dwelt 
alongshore ; and a rude sort of respect was ac- 
corded her, notwithstanding that she ranked 
among the poorest of the poor. 

A thorough-going woman was Aunt Marget, 
after the New England type; angular, thrifty, 
uncompromising ; having no thought of adapting 
herself to modern times and ways; having no 
misgiving of her fitness for any thing in this 
world or the next; neither humiliated by her 
position nor harboring a thought of rising 
above it. 

She cultivated her little garden-patch with her 
own horny hands, and in the season eked out her 
scanty living by selling fish, or clams, or the like 
to the big hotels farther down the shore. 

It had never occurred to her that any kith or 
kin of hers was entitled to be on the charity list 
because her hands were hard with labor and her 
back overburdened—bless you, no! There was 
Tom, now, the wild young fellow: she had had 
her hands full with ‘Tom; but, after all, the boy 
had turned out not so bad—not so bad, thank 
Providence, after all! 

Yet why her poor silly sister should have mar- 
ried a foreigner, and a Frenchman at that—a 
ne’er-do-weel, who never did any thing in the 
world worth doing but going out of it—why 
Providence should have permitted such a thing, 
was a problem she could not clearly make out. 
But when the sister died also, leaving her little 
ten-year-old Babette to Marget’s keeping, the 
burden was cheerfully accepted, without refer- 
ence to the problem involved. 

Not knowing exactly what to do with her little 
pensioner, Aunt Marget sent her to the village 
academy: that at least would get the problem 
out of her way for a little time, and the child 
would be losing that heathenish accent. 

Very scant were the scrapings that went to 
support the orphan at school, and Babette had 
had some bitter experience of her own in the 
way of half pupil, half teacher, and wholly drudge 
in the great seminary which was the pride of 
the place. . 

Very few friends she had, fewer still since 
Tom had gone for a sailor. She longed for a 
friend, and fate, as is its wont, had sent sinister 
answer to her prayers in the shape of Professor 
Peebles, the teacher of mathematics. This man 
made himself odious to the girl by his officious 
attentions, which her humble position rendered 
more annoying because she was so much in his 

wer. 

Politely, and with as little expression as possi- 
ble, she hated the professor and his mathematics. 
A big empty-headed man, with a soul the size of 
a cipher, a smart figure, a wig, and a gold- 
headed cane; an elderly man, who had never 
attained the beauty and dignity of age, and 
never would: oh, the learned professor, with all 
his arithmetics at his back, could not render 
any solution of this one hunible maiden’s shy- 
ness and coldness. Neither Euclid nor common- 
sense shed any light, and he pursued his stupid 
fancy until the young girl learned to shun his 
presence with unspeakable antipathy. 


And here he was seeking her out again. And 





| as one of Euclid’s problems. 
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she had accepted a gift from him, and shone and 
blushed and been happy in the rag that her anger 
should have burned to ashes. Her whole nature 
felt demoralized and beggared by the thought. 
But over all the ruin and desolation the remem- 
brance of Tom lingered like a glimmer of sun- 
light. ‘To go out into a world which held ‘om 
in it might not be so utterly desolate, after all. 

And so thinking, she stretched herself out 
wearily on the old boat and fell asleep. 

The twilight faded over the sea, the long 
stretches of sand lost their vellow lustre, an om- 
inous shadow, like an east wind made visible, 
brooded in the sky—and still Babette slept. 

Slept while the tide came creeping, creeping, 
with snake-like silence and rapidity, farther up 
the shore, lapping in the drifts of sea-weed to 
wash them ocean-ward again, and making an 
island of the sand-bank where the old hut 
stood. 

At last it touched the top of the upturned 
shallop, it kissed the bared feet of the sleeper, 
and she awoke. Scared and amazed, she rubbed 
her eyes and looked about. On every side a very 
ocean seemed to stretch, rising, rising, swayed 
by a fierce wind, gathering wrath against the 
day of wrath, the blackening, on-rushing tem- 
pest! Only at the back of the hut a slim, thread- 
like peninsula still stretched a little way out to- 
ward the rocks beyond. 

On this peninsula at this moment stood a 
horseman—a wiry, well-brushed man, angular 
Sabette looked 
upon him with wide, startled eyes, as if she saw 
an embodied nightmare. 

**Quick!” he cried. ‘‘ There’s not a moment 
to lose. You will have to ride for your life, or 
swim, Come, my pretty one, I've been waiting 
for you all the afternoon. Give me one kiss, 
and mount here by my side.” 

Babette shuddered. ‘* You do well to insult 
me when no one is near, Master Peebles. I am 
in no need of assistance. I will wait till the tide 
falls.” 

‘ Falls!” he repeated, with an unpleasant 
laugh, **the tide to-night will be many a foot 
over that old hovel. Come.” 

There was no answer. 

* You are a little fool,” said theschool-master, 
violently. *I can compel you to come with me. 
I have you all in my power now.” He stretched 
out his hand, but Babette eluded the grasp. 

** You will not stay here and die?” he queried. 

** If God sends no one else to my rescue. . 

*“*Come, come, that is childish nonsense and 
stubbornness. God has sent me. You are risk- 
ing my life as well: I shall have some ado now 
to reach shore with this old nag, though he can 
swim pretty well. ‘The tide is rising every min- 
ute; there is a great storm coming. Nobody 
will see you. Only one kiss, and 1 will bear 
you in my arms to safety.” 

**T will not give it—not to buy heaven.” 

** But you shall!” he cried, his face gathering 
passion and insolence at the unaccustomed 
thwarting of his will. ‘*It is my duty to save 
your life, my girl, and I must do it in my own 
way.” 

A cry of fear and despair broke from the lips 
of Babette as she looked at the face confronting 
her—a face whose hard and cruel lines a life-long 
submission to rules and decency had only deep- 
ened. ‘Those lines, distorted now, losing the sanc- 
timonious smirk that was their wont, revealed 
as on a map a very villain. 

** God help me!” she said, and turned to flee— 
whither? ‘To fling herself into the waves and be 
carried out to the great hungry depths beyond ? 
Death was not a pleasant thing for a young girl 
tocontemplate—a young girl full of rosy life, just 
lifting her blossom-like head to look at the world. 
There was a good deal to love, after all, in the 
world, with all its shadows: and there was Tom. 
Tom was no shadow. But Babette did not hesi- 
tate for one instant. She had some of the old 
Puritan blood in her veins, or, perhaps, some of 
the old Huguenot—a stubbornness that had made 
good martyrs when need was. She would have 


| died rather than submit to be saved by this 


' come home to tell her good news: 


man. 
At that moment, as she turned away, glancing 
with despairing and fearful eyes over the en- 
croaching waste, a vision seemed to pass before 
them; their blue orbs dilated, gathered sudden 
gleam and light. A little boat, manned by a 
single oarsman, rounded the corner of the island. 
The school-master saw it also, He delayed 
not an instant, but plunging with his horse into 
the seething waters, made his struggling way to- 
ward the further shore. For the oarsman was 
sailor Tom, and with a cry Babette, dripping, 
trembling, sprang into his outstretched arms. 
Tom, with his sun-browned face, his bronzed 
hands, with the blue anchor pricked on the back 
—Tom was a “born sailor,” as Aunt Marget 
had often declared ; but the lad loved home too, 
especially when home meant Babette. He had 
he was to be 
first mate on his next voyage. He had lifted 
the latch hastily, intending to give her a glad sur- 
prise. Cold disappointment, unexpected blank! 
there he only found Aunt Marget, just returned 
by the hill road, and half distraught to find Ba- 
bette still absent. ‘Tom had not staid an instant. 
He knew Babette’s haunts well ; he comprehend- 
ed her possible danger. 
There was a gay supper-party that night in 
Aunt Marget’s kitchen, and Tom and Babette 
sat side by side, while the storm wept away its 
fury without. 
‘*' The last stone of that old hut has gone un- 
der by this, I reckon,” said Tom, listening. 
**Glad of it,” was the savage comment of 
Aunt Marget, while she poured out a hot cup of 
tea for Babette. ‘* Crazy old place—no use to 
nobody ; and Babette would always be hanker- 
ing after it and haunting it as long as it hung 
together.” 
**T shouldn't haunt it much after this, I think,” 
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suid Babette, with a sl **I shall have to 
hunt up new places.” 

It all comes of vour havin’ furrin blood in 
your veins,”’ added the old woman, reflectively. 
**T shall be skeered now every time you are out 
of my sight, an’ lookin’ afte: you the bull blessed 
time!” i 


*I can’t consent to you 


ver, 


being bothered in 





that manner, aunty, at your time of life,* said 

Tom, benevolently. ‘*I shall take Babette out 

of your way next voyage. ‘The cap'n’s willing 
and she does need looking after.’ 

** Bless my soul!” said Aunt Marget. lifting 
up both her hands; ‘‘ you're in a hurry, ain’ 
you? Well, well, I say nothin’ agen it, if Ba 
bette doesn’t see her way clear to better herself.” 


Babette sat silent, smiling rosilvy. 

** And, aunty,” added Tom, demurely, ‘ you 
may cut up that white dress of Babie’s for pil- 
low-slips, if you choose. I've another for her in 
my big wooden chest aboard.” 

** Babette’s too high-spereted to take a gift 
from any or'nary mortal,” said Aunt Marget, 
curtly, remembering with lingering regret her 
ambitious hopes in regard to Professor Peebles. 

‘** This will be her wedding-dress, vou know,” 
said Tom; ‘‘and she won't want two.’ 


BEETLES. 

Tuat class of insects which naturalists term 
Coleoptera, and in common parlance are known 
by the name of beetles, seems to have been stud- 
ied with more interest and care than most other 
entomological species spread over the glube. The 
ancients knew them under the name of scarabai 
and almost all offer to the eye the bright c« 
of the rainbow and the beautiful metallic effects 
which have from the earliest time attracted 1] 
attention of men. ‘There is no difficulty in 
tinguishing them from other insects, owing t 
their wings, which are four in number. 
under ones are slender, marked with r: 
nervures, folding and unfolding wit! 
facility when the insect takes its flight or settle 
on any object. The upper wings are of a hard 
texture, and form sheaths for they 
are termed *‘ elytra,” and open at right angles to 
the body when flying, never beating or vibrating. 
Their name is legion, and it is asserted that not 
less than a hundred thousand varieties have been 
marked in different collections. 

The individual species of scarabzei may be di- 
vided into seven principal classes, of which the 
first, that of the Cetoniidw, comprehends a series 
of beautiful insects, which 
flowers. The golden beetle is one of the most 
charming ; in some countries it is called the king 
of the beetles. It is of a golden green, with white 
when it flies in the sun, scarcely raising 
the elytra, its whole body sparkles like polished 
metal, During the summer months it lives in 
gardens, always choosing the most brilliantly cci- 
ored flowers on which to rest; it penetrates to 
the hearts of the roses and peonies, or settles on 
the petals of the honeysuckle, which it eats, 
sucking the honeyed liquid. It is perfectly in- 
offensive, does no harm to vegetation, and has 
not the unpleasant smell which belongs to many 
of the tribe. The females lay their eggs, at the 
foot of trees, améng decayed wood, and even in 
the nests of ants. Here the young larve find 
their nourishment in woody morsels for three 
years, and then construct their cocoons, from 
which in due time the beetle emerges. (One beau- 
tiful kind, found in the Philippine Islands, is so 
much admired by the ladies that they are kept 
as pets in small bamboo cages. The Brazilian 
species are of an immense size, and may be seen 
resting under the leaves of the maize plantations, 
or flying round the tops of the tallest trees. 
These, again, are surpassed in size by the Goli- 
ath, which is peculiar to tropical Africa. Col- 
lectors have been so anxious for specimens, and 
found them so difficult to obtain, that as much 
as $250 has been given for one of these insects, 
which are the common food of the natives when 
roasted. 

The sacred beetle of the Egyptians belongs to 
the Coprinz ; its singular instincts had without 
doubt much astonished them, for it is found on 
the most ancient monuments in the land of the 
Pharaohs, depicted on amulets, placed in sar- 
cophagi, and treated with the greatest veneration 
by the dwellers on the banks of the Nile. They 
were an agricultural people, and valued these 
great black insects for their habit of clearing 
away noxious substances. An oily ‘substance 
which they secrete keeps their skins bright and 
glossy, so that none of the dirty matter among 
which they live can adhere to them. The fore- 
feet are armed with spines; while the hind ones 
are much longer, and suited for the work they 
have to perform. The care which the female 
takes for the preservation of its eggs and the de- 
velopment of its larvee is very curious. Instead 
of simply hiding them, like other beetles, in a 
lump of mud or some little cavity, where the egg 
is laid, she surrounds it with manure, and rolls 
it up into a little ball with her hind-legs ; soon it 
is a solid, well-kneaded mass, with the egg in 
the centre. Already a choice has been made of 
a suitable place where the larvae, when hatched, 
can find a living. Toward this point she sets 
out, rolling the ball before her: meeting with 
some obstacle, or a rough piece of ground, she 
places the lump on her broad head, and thus car- 
ries it over. But should it prove insurmounta- 
ble, she flies off to seek other aid, and soon re 
turns with five or six others, who assist her by 
pushing on all sides, and thus carry the precious 
burden to its destination. Then the hole must be 
dug in which to deposit it—th: fore-legs now 
come into play, being esper ially formed for 
spades—and when it is deep enough the ball is 
rolled in, the hind-legs brush down the earth, and 
every trace of the hole disappears under the par- 
ent’s indefatigable labor. 
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II. G. “It is! It is!) My long-lost Child! I know him by the Mark on his Arm!” 
BANKING HOUSE | 


A RAILROAD WATCH. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 





Travelers by Railroad frequently find their watches | 
completely demoralized by the continuous jar of the 
train. To overcome this difficulty has long been a | 
problem with watchmakers, and it is now successfully 
accomplished in the new grade made by the 


American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


This Watch is made in the most substantial manner, 
; on the most approved principles, and combines all the 
recent improvements. It has a new micrometrical reg- 
wlator, by which the slightest variation can be easily 
corrected. It is carefully adjusted, and may be entire- 
ly relied on to run accurately, wear well, and ENDURE 
THE HARDEST USAGE, without any derangement 
whatever. We confidently recommend this watch to 
the trade and the public as the BEST WATCH FOR 
THE PRICE IN THIS MARKET. 


The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each 


JAY COOKE & C0, 


OF | 
| 
20 Wall St., New York. | 


We continue to sell at par, adding accrued 


interest, the First-Mortgage Gold Bonds of the | 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On the 
completion of this season’s contracts there will 
be FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN miles of the 
main line of the Road in operation, uniting Lake 
Superior with the Missouri River, and securing 
the large traffic of the Northwest. 
of Road also entitles the Company to Ten Mil- 


This amount 


lion Four Hundred Thousand Acres of Land, 
located in Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, 


and in the Columbia Valley on the Pacific Coast. 


The bonds are secured by a first mortgage on 
the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, and on the | Watch is 


‘‘ AMERICAN WATCH C0., CRESCENT ST,, 
WALTHAM, MASS.,” 


entire Land Grant received from the Govern- 


ment. ‘The rate of interest is Seven and Three- 





[SupprEMENT, OcToBeEr 5, 1872. 


BRADLEY, PRAY, & CO,, 
Successors to ee agp 


JOHN R. LAWRENCE &CO., ‘*** 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand and in process of construction, for the Fall and Winter Seasons, a complete assortment of fash- 
ionable and desirable styles of FINE CARRIAGES, from ORIGINAL as well as FRENCH and ENGLISH 
designs, embracing many novelties not heretofore produced in this country. 
CARRIAGES for CITY and COUNTRY driving, for the PARK, ROAD, and TRACK. 
LANDAUS, with or without glass fronts, on 4, 6, and 8 Springs. 
BERLINS and GLASS-QUARTERED COACHES, on 4, 6, and 8 Springs, 
* CLARENCES and LANDAULETS, on 4, 6, and 8 Springs. 
CURTAIN COACHES; FOUR and SIX SEAT ROCKAWAYS, 
COUPES; BROUGHAMS; VICTORIAS. 
DOG-CARTS; T-CARTS; PONY PHAETONS, 
ROAD WAGONS, with and without tops. 
TRACK and ROAD SULKIES and SKELETON WAGONS. 
All work of our own manufacture, and fully guaranteed. 
Correspondence and an inspection of our stock is invited. Drawings and estimates furnished on application. 
-FOREIGN orders carefully attended to, with regard to climate, and carriages carefully packed for shipment. 


558 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


‘The People’s Pumps, 


W. S. BLUNT, Sole Agent, 


With Brackwett & Burs, 
86 Beekman St., New York. 


The attention of Plumb- 
ers and the Trade par- 
ticularly requested. For house 
and out-doors; adapted to 
Wells from 6 to 100 feet deep, 
and absolutely non-freezing. 

The most powerful, cheap- 
est, and best Force Pumps 4 
the market. Prices, $12 and 
upward. Circulars sent on 
application. 

Depot for the Pacific Coast, 
O'CONNOR, BROS., & CO., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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HE BAXTER 
ENGINE 1s MAnvurac- 

TurED sy CoLtT’s Patent 
Fine Arms MANUFACTURING 
Co.. Is made interchange- 
able in all its parts, and con- 
sequently is perfect in con- 
stractien. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 

No extra insurance to pay). 

It occupies less space and 
is run up to rated power with 
less fuel than any known 
motor. Over 50 are now in 
usc inthis city,andhundreds | 
of them in use all over the 
U.S., and the universal judg- 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully guar- | 
: Pantee them. For Circulars 
— “ and Price-List call upon or 

WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Tenths, Gold, equivalent to about Eight and a 
Quarter per cent. in Currency. Believing the | 


security to be ample, and the rate of interest 


and it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT ST. 


Watch. 
For sale by all leading Jewelers. 





satisfactory, we recommend these bonds as a 
Holders of United States 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





desirable investment. 
5-20’s and high-priced corporate securities may | 
materially increase both their principal and | 


SAFEST « PUREST OIL 


sir interest income by exchanging for Northern ee eer eee 
their interest income by ging t DENSLOW & BUSH'S 
‘* Premium Safety ’’ Oil, 
Jire test 150°. “This oil 
will not explode or ignite | 
if a lamp broken,”"— | 
N.Y. Tribune, Sold by all | 
dealers in the U.S. <Ad- | 
dress 
DENSLOW & BUSH, 

130 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 










Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO, 


New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 


| IN THE WORL 
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JIGS, TOUPEES, &c. Dovusepay, maker, 
276 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. “* Enough said.” 


a STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


WERE AWARDED THE 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be the 


LEADING FIRST-CLASS PIANOS 
now before the public, being preferred to all others by the world’s most celebrated Pianists, and used by all 
the principal concert troupes, whenever attainable. They have a truly “ world-wide” reputation, being largely 
exported to Europe and all parts of the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated by nearly all Amer- 
ican and European Piano-makers. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ MAMMOTH MANTUFACTORY 

is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establishment of its kind in the world, the published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve largest Piano-makers of 
New York combined. 

STEINWAY & SONS now manufacture, in addition to their established styles, a Parlor Grand with their 
died “PATENT GRAND DUPLEX SCALE” 
(hereafter applied to all their Grand Pianos), and with The Patent Iron Ougets and Pier Frame. 

This new Parlor Grand, though no longer than one of their 7-Octave Square Pianos, is, in quality of tone, 
quite equal to their full Concert Grand Pianos, and possesses very nearly the same power and volume, 

STEINWAY & SONS also manufacture | 


“A NEW UPRIGHT PIANO,” | 


with the Patent Tron Cupola and Pier Frame, with plain but neat exterior, but 3 feet 10 inches high, yet pos- 
sessing a tone fully equal to a Steinway Square Grand Piano, and of the most exquisite musical character. 

Both the new Parlor Grand and Upright Pianos are placed at very moderate prices, and must be seen and 
heard to be appreciated. 

EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best materials and most thorough workmanship will permit. Old 
Pianos taken in exchange. 

¢@~ Lllustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed free on application. 

WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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109 MERCER STREET, between Prince and Spring Streets, New York. 
Gates, Railings, Guards, Bedsteads, &c. ; Improved Wire-Work for Bank, Counter, and Office 
Railings; Lawn, Cottage, and Farm Fences; Ornamental Iron, Zinc, and Bronze Work; Vases, 
Fountains, Statuary, Iron Furniture, Stable Fittings, &c. 109 Mercer St. 





